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For the National Era. 


A PALACE IN GENOA, 


BY EDWARD SPENCER, 








Vi 
The Marseilles Steamer. 
“ Solfrire e Tacrre.” 

The steamer from Marseilles, with its metley 
throng of passengers, and still more motley 
crew, has passed Nice, and is now skirting the 
hase of the maritime Alps, where shine, above, 
the white convents and villas, and at their feet, 
where the sea kisses the shore, the beautiful, 
winding, terrace-bordered Cornice road. Past 
these, and very near them, glides on the steamer; 
past n st-like towns, high up among the rocks 
and trees, like some colony of rooks about an 
ivy tower; past noble bays, where the light 
gull’s-wing sail, darts arrow-like 
gcross ; ruined turrets, against which, in 
the old time, Algerine corsairs have pattered 
shot; past village chapels, from 


felucca, with 


past 


their brazen 
whose campaniles the bell-musie came softly 
over the waters, to meet them with a word of 
peace ; past tumbling, racing torrents, brawl- 
ingly flinging themselves down from the green 
hillsides; past vineyards, and chestnut forests, 
and mulberry plantations, and orange groves, 
and olive yards, and mystic palm trees, stretch- 
ing out towards the sea their plaintive spires, 
murmuring and yearning for the land beyond 
the waves, where the sun is their own, their 
father and their friend; past all these, and 
ery near io them at times, glides on the steamer, 
making? her rapid way towards Genoa the Su- 
pert 
[he air is fine, the sea is smooth, the sky is 
bright, and the travellers seem to be doing their 
hest towards the enjoyment of the moment. 
Not with the light Frenchman, however, gayly 
whistling “ Malbrook,” nor with the bright- 
eyed Genoese, humming an air from Rossini; 
nor with the artist sketching the sailor group 
about the mast; nor with the pale English 
girl, who is longing for the mild air of Flor- 
ence, is 


our concern. A single passenger 





must absorb our interest—the lady clad in 
black, who sits apart there, communing with 
herself; 
many-colored 
touched. 


form 


and all other features of this various, 
scene, must go perforce un- 
A lady dressed in black, with bent 
, stooping shoulders, and care-worn, hag- 
gard features, that shock you like the white 
face of a drowned man, tossed into the moon- 
light by some wave, that, not willing to keep 
all its horror to itself, vindictively compels you 
be participator of it. It is not the face of a 
ghastly selftormentor, neither, but of one long 
time tortured, racked, imprisoned, for the sake | 
of some heroic thing she has done, some grand | 
faith, some matchless love, some eternal, undis- | 
turbed fidelity. And it is this idea of bitter | 
suffering, all undeserved, which shocks us, not 
anything repulsive in the face itself; which, 
{with care, wan with anxiety and unrest, 
s yet nost sweet amid all its sadness. 
» A wife, and a mother; 
but nor wifely nor motherly joys had ever 
heen |} She had known more than forty 





Who is she, then ? 


een hers. 
years Of life, more than twenty years of love, 
but through it all had crept in searee one in- 
imnifieant ray of sunshine, while love had 
ed her days, as the simoom blights the 
t palm-tree. But she was near the end 

told herself with saddest flattery— 

end now; loving on, not hoping, but 
lr enduring. Whatever might be that 
end, whenever that end might come, it would 
not, could not, shock her. So much of shadow 
she had known, so much of dungeon endured, 
that any change now would be comparative 
sunshine, and especially the change she flat- 
tered herself of, the last change of all in “ this 
eventful history.” For she was one of those 
who have a right to welcome the summons, 
and bless the messenger. 

When the man pleases and the woman loves, | 
tis easy to rehearse, in saddest tragedy of fact, | 
the old-time union of Jove and Semele. The | 
god comes in his splendor, and the poor woman, 
made blind foréver, must henceforth pursue a 
desolate and sunless path. 

Somewhat upon this frame-work was Mrs. 
Jeale Lloyd’s married life built up. Fully so 
sunless it was, and so desolate, Is it possible 
that, withal, she was able to find consolation in 
loving, and fill her brain with vision: procreate 
ofmemory? It might be, and indeed I think 
she must have died else—yet—how could it 
be? Ah! : 

* God keeps his holy mysteries 
Just on the outside of man’s dream! 


Hhoht 


calm 





In diapason s ow, we think 

To hear their pinions rise and sink, 

While they float pure beneath His eyes, 

Like swans adown a stream.” 
Let us look at this woman’s story. Perchance 
it may enlighten us respecting some elements 
of its sequel, in which resides our own story, 
aud, as such, need not to be regarded as an epi- 


sod 
‘O anime affanate, 

Venite a noi pariar, saltri nol niega ” 
Margaret Lloyd was the daughter of a Pro 
fessor in the Colfege which gave Beale Lloyd 
his degree. She was just entering a little so- 
ciety, at the age of sixteen, when she and Lloyd 
met for the first time, he being a student. Mar- 
garef was exceedingly lovely, then ; somewhat 
ofa girl, and childish, perhaps, but sweet, mod- 
est, innocent, with deep loving eyes, and a soul 
lull of passion, truth, and honesty. Well, they 
met. Lloyd was the man of the College, some- 
what wild, and inclined to frolic, it was whispered, 
but exceedingly handsome, and very popular, 
both with his fellow-students and the “ Facul- 
'y"—for he had a great reputation for talent 
and scholarship, promised to stand prominent- 
y forward in the profession he had elected for, 
and, withal, could affect that frank, liberal, deb- 
onnair manner, which is a guaranty of ad- 
Wirers with one’s associates. He was a quick, 
Passionate man, fiery and proud, with a bril- 
lant style and a genuine ardor of character. 
Being such, he subdaed the little girl of six- 
teen, heart, soul, mind, so that she came to 
make him her god, and worshipped him. Selfish 

‘© imight be, and haughty, but he was not un- 
Eeherous at start, nor dishonest; and so, when 
he diseoy, red the little flower’s yearning towards 
im, he tell in love also, as far as such a nature 


fes 


— unknown. 


thoughts of a profession—his darling idea, more 
dear to him because he felt it snatched from 
his gras 
the family credit, and drudge ina bank. Final- 
ly, the old Federalist died, and then Lloyd 
seemed to remember the little girl who had sur- 
rendered so completely her heart into his keep- 


with Margaret, and found her unchanged, as 


darkness, her love became a deliriam, unrea- 


tress, she would have yielded, I think, though 
man, in his own hard fashion, and so he resolved 
against the Professor, the man who had visited 


ignominy upon a Lioyd, it was necessa 


date, “ Judge not,” but essayed to balance the 


love, by her future in heaven and by her pres- 


| much absorbed in business to desire an “ estab- 


The old man was feeble, and 
eale, filled with the prideful notion that the 
“house” must be sustained, gave up his 


to take his father’s place, redeem 


ing, and to feel some compunctions about her. 
He visited the College town, hung about the 
Professor’s house in disguise, had an interview 


loving, as devoted as ever. Now that he came 
back to her, after those long, terrible years of 


soning, not looking beyond, only contemplating 
its object. It was indeed that 

“ Amor, che a nullo amato amar perdona ” 
Had he then required her to become his mis- 


she would have died, after. But he was a just 


to marry her. Yet, because of his resentment 
to 
punish him while rewarding his child. You 
see the man remembered nothing of the man- 


scales of Heaven in his own impotent erring 
hand. Ah, Beale Lloyd, you have garnered in 
a bitter harvest from that seed-time! He made 
the poor, blind, love-stricken, infatuated girl 
swear a solemn oath, by her God and by ber 


ent in him, never to reveal to any one, especially 
to those of her own family, without his consent, 
either where she was, or what was her condi- 
tion, or aught at all concerning her. He knew 
well enough that, in such matters, silence is 
blacker than the worst. He knew that thus he 
was secure of his revenge, and he thought of 
nothing beyond it. Body and soul she was his. 
She swore the oath, and fled by night with him 
from her father’s house. They were married 
under the name of Beale, and removed to a 
quiet town near New York, where he could 
visit her conveniently, and yet avoid any éclatr- 
cissement. This flight broke completely the 
proud heart of John Brown without ane. He 
thought his daughter had fallen, as Lloyd in- 
tended he should think. He never inquired for 
her, never held up his head afterwards. When 
Lloyd's son Rupert, his elder child, was about 
six months old, he heard that the Professor was 
on his death-bed, and, seized with sudden re- 
morse, took mother and child to see the dying 
man, and told him all. But the cruelty was 
too bitter for even death to smooth. Rising 
up in his bed, dying as he was, this proud and 
stricken John Brown without the e cursed them 
then and there, cursed them both, cursed them 
like a prophet, with ban and anathema and 
maranatha, as only a proud, heart-broken old 
man can curse—and then, before they could 
be hurried from that awful presence, full in 
their sight, he yielded to a presence still more 
awful, fell back, gasped, and died! And, with 
that curse flung over her like a pall, Margaret 
Beale went away—a joyless wife, knowing that 
she should never again prosper, feeling that 
thencefurth her love was to be sunless and un 
fruitful to the end. The “smuggling” of his 
wife was convenient, had become a habit, and 
Lloyd did not care to change it. He was too 


lishment,” and—she did not object, she did not 
repine. It was part of her punishment, Even 
when, as the children approached an age when 
they promised to become comforts to her, this 
concealment made them obstacles, and they 
were taken from her, and sent abroad to school, 
she still did not object. And, withal, her hus- 
band had not reserved many smiles for her—he 
was a man of another sphere—he did not try to 
keep the knowledge of it from her, and it was 
not until his crime had beguu, a few months 
back, that he had come to lean upon her, and 
share life with her at all. But he ad done 
this latterly, and not only was the poor forlorn 
wretch willing to accept the stain for the sake 
of the love, but she had even come to con- 
sider these days of earthquake and ruin the 
feebly smiling Indian summer of a life that had 
been until then utterly without sunshine. 

And this was the woman who sat apart on 
the deck of the steamer, as she drew rapidly in 
towards Genoa. One thought, one hope, one 
dream, only filled her breast, and waked some- 
thing like tears in her dry eyes: she was going 
to join her husband and her children, to become 
part and parcel of their griefs and joys, their 
very life, and never to be separated from them 
again, so long as she lived. Thisewas all; she 
cared for no more; she only prayed, ever, to be 
spared until that consummation. Then, joined 
once to them, she could lay down ier weary 
head, and murmur: Now, Lord, let Thy servant 
depart. NE « 

Something creates a stir within the throng ; 
heads are bent forward ; a gun is fired from the 
bow; “voices ery, “ There it is!” The bright- 
eyed Genoese is standing near her; his eyes 
are brighter than ever; they seem to glisten, 
but he does not hum the air from Rossini any 
longer; he is gazing like the rest. 

“What do they say?” asks Mrs. Beale, 
starting to her feet, eager, trembling; “ what 
do they mean?” 

The cry of mingled voices grows stronger. 
“ Genes — Genua — Genova — Genoa — city of 
palaces” : ‘ 

Theebright-eyed Genoese, swelling with pride 
and love, cured of his nostalgia, happy, grand, 
turns to her, and waves his hand: “ Behold! It 
is Genova—Genova la Superba!” , 

In America, he is but a six-penny fruiterer, 
vending oranges and figs; here, he is a fellow- 
citizen of Andrea Doria, a son of the Proud— 
a child of the Superb! 

Yes, it is Genoa. 

The coast expands into a broad blue bay, 
that woos you with the splender of its sun- 
shine; palaces, gardens, terraces, grow into 
view; and now the city, the rival Queen of 
medieval commerce, the matronly Roxana to 
the glittering lascivious Statira, who is Queen 
of the Adriatic—decaying, yet palatial; gradu- 
ally expands, and rises up before the eye, a 
pile of white gorgeous architecture, roof over 
roof, terrace over terrace, and blue in the dis- 
tance, and lifting themselves most royally above 
those clustering spires and palaces, rise the 
olived and vineyarded hills in one glorious am- 
phitheatre, cuddling the city "twixt their knees, 
| and seeming to hold out their welcoming arms 
to embrace the world that worships them for 
their beauty. Such a pure glancing bay, so 
lovely in its blue alluring depths, so smiling in 
its calm golden sunshine; such a proud city, 
noble in her matronly ripeness, bright in her 
smiles, white as a bride at the altar, rich as a 








Could love; and they formed between them- 
Seives an engagement to marry, a8 soon as he 
should become a graduate. But his father, the 
laced and ruffled old Federalist, somehow came 
% hear of it—he was aghast at the idewof the 
blood of all the Lloyds and Van Coppernaels 
“owing into and mingling with the base ele- 
weut that watered such common chanuels— 
Jaugh! a daughter of a John Brown, and a 
Stown, too, that is without an e/ who ever 
heard of such a thing ? tis altogether pre pos- 
“tous!” and so, he ordered his son to break 
of the match forthwith, under pain of his high 
Wspleasure. Of course, this mandate was dis- 
tegarded, seorned. Indeed, it was always one 
form of Beale Lloyd’s prideful selfishness to be 
Uaguauimous. He went to the Professor, and 
ered to marry his daughter out of hand. He 
Was of age, he said, and had property enough 
1 his individual right to provide for their mod- 
®st needs. Alas, there was pride even in a 
‘OWn without the é, and, as fathers are very 
®pt to do, Professor John Brown thought only 
o his pride—not at all his daughter's suffering 
®art. He had received an insulting letter from 
te old patrician, and so he forbade the son 
‘Ss house, and forbade him with a sternness 
‘hat he thought would be final, and, to make it 
doubly so, made it cruel. Then Beale Lloyd, 
it his anger and his wounded pride, quite for- 
Bot the liule girl who was pining for him, and 
hightly sobbing out his name on her pillow. 
Went away, and years slipped by. His brother 
“ withdrawn from his father’s business—a 
deiaulter, it was whispered—and had gone to 


Queen in her most queenly and most jewelled 
| state, and sitting there, throned more royally 
‘than was ever King in Delhi—the golden 
| glancing waters her footstool, the gleaming 
marble of palaces her ermined robes, the emer- 
ald olive-groves her crown, the green nobility 
of the crescent hills, the fair smiling blue of 
heaven her canopy and purple ! 

“This is my throue; let Kings come bow to it' - 
Now the steamer glides within the moles into 
the harbor, where are clustered feluccas of 
Smyrna, brigs of Baltic, steamers of South- 
ampton, schooners of Chesapeake, ships from 
the four quarters of the earth—not so many as 
so various; that splendid harbor, whence Co- 
lumbus made his first cruise, whence Amerigo 
sailed for Cadiz, (thence to become immortal, ) 
whence once issued the freighted argosies and 
swift war-galleys of the Genevese bourgeois ; 
whence sailed old Doria and his fleet to beard 
the lions of St. Mark ; into which, the other day 
of this historic age, steamed storming the ships 
of France, her keen-eyed eagle plumed for some 
mysterious flight of issué still unknown, and all 
Genoa crowned them; into this proud harbor 
went the lithe and handsome steamer, sending 
up a column of black smoke as its offering to 

ermes, God of Commerce, and moored ‘long- 
side the quay. 


Vil. 


Genova la Superba. 
* Ah, that such beauty, varying in the light 
Of ijiving nature, cannot be 


“Tt lies there on the shore like the bleached skeleton of 
some monstrous cast-away besst; dark ents, which cal! 
themselves Genoese, ¢ over it; blue waves dash it 
with foam, humming a lullaby; and the moon, th pale 
eye of night. looks down on it with sorrow.”— Heine. 


“Mare senza pesei, monti senza ligno, nomini senza 
fede, dunne senza vergogna!” (An enemy's opinion, and 
not worth much.) : 

George is in quite a pitiable way indeed, and 
has wofully receded from that sleek, laughing 
darkey, who sailed two months since out of 
New York. He has fallen victim to his own 
generosity, and is eaten up by Afra Cura—a 
doubly-black pestilence in his case. His hair 
is not half so kinky as it used to be, and his 
skin looks dull, his eye is heavy, his step un- 
elastic. Beyond all “doubt, he is that saddest 
of all mortal spectacles—a melancholy darkey. 
And this, too, in spite of Genoa and its sunny 
smile, in spite of having nothing to do, in spite 
of the intense seasoning of genial philosophy 
with which his whole nature was seasoned. 
Aye, ‘tis a melancholy darkey that kicks his 
heels in the courtyard of the Palazzo Cieco, 
yawning, and talking to himself, with intervals 
of attention to certain spots which flea-acupune- 
ture gave him an excessive consciousness of. 
He has been ten days in Genoa, and in those 
ten days has actually ceased to cut a piyeon- 
wing more than ten times a day. He has ex- 
hausted both his own resources and the sights 
of the city. He has been to the opera, but 
didn’t like it. The Marionetti have taken their 
departure for Milan; the popular buffo has 
failed to make him laugh more than once, and 
the street-singers are no longer able to arouse 
him into generous coin-showers. He has sur- 
feited himself with sweets at every shop, but 
they only give him the dyspepsia, and he longs 
now, with the longing of miserable nostalgia, 
for a couple of dozen “Sound oysters” on the 
half-shell, or a big plate of clam-chowder, as 
ouly Molly knows bow to prepare it. Ah— 
Molly !—that thought chokes him. He has 
gambled with some of the chrome-colored hang- 
ers-on of Jl Palazzo Cieeo, for cigars, at their 
strange finger game, la mora—a sort of “ Simon 
says wiggle-waggle ”—but one of the bandits 
drew a knife upon him, and his self-respect pre- 
vents him from renewing acquaintance with 
such dangerous sport. If he walks on the 
street, the children yell “ baboo” after him, and 
the priests cross themselves significantly. Only 
yesterday, he doffed his hat to a pretty English 
nursemaid, and was replied to with the. oppro- 
brious epithet of “Snowball.” So his ways are 
lonely, and his heart within him is bitterness 
and gall. His ouly hope is in watching the 
hotels, to learn if Mr. and Miss Beale have ar- 
rived, and in looking for the Semaphore on the 
mole of the harbor to telegraph the approach of 
the steamer from Marseilles. 

Why, then, this so intense lugubriousness of 
George, in spite of the sunshine—that sunshine 
in which invalids love to die—in spite of his 
money, and of his dignity as valet de chambre? 
In spite also of mora and the theatre—the pret- 
ty harbor and the ers | sweetmeats—in spite, 
finally, of this grand Palazzo Cieco, of whose 
lessee and occupant he is the most prominent 
outward and visible sign? It cannot be his 
separation from Molly, for he is used to that, 
and, moreover, hus very little talent for domes- 
ticity, at the best. No; there is another cause, 
and that is, simply, because within that palace 
there is a dark sHapow, whose chilling influ- 
ence has extended itself over George’s very 
soul, and awes him with the perpetual sugges- 
tion of its malign mystery. So the Pontine 
marshes send forth their subtile malaria, and, 
by night, neighboring walls reek with moisture, 
are grown over with fungus, sported upon by 
filthy and slimy insects, and rot away by de- 
grees. So, in the East, when the plague riots 
around you, hearing the wild cries of mourning, 
feeling how the ever-spreading front of destruc- 
tion draws nearer and nearer, you are chilled 
with despair, till your blood shrinks back to 
your heart, and you shudderingly recognise 
yourself for the next victim. 

For Beale Lloyd—or Mr. William Beale, as 
we shall have to know him in Genoa—is there, 
within the palace; and he is exceedingly bad 
company for any poor darkey having a soul, 
being fond of the sunshine, and prone to show 
his white teeth in pleasant langhter, All of us 
have a certain timidity towards that which we 
cannot understand—not being exactly afraid of 
it, but desiring to be out of the sphere of its in- 
fluence; since, being once comprehended, it 
may turn cut something very terrible indeed. 
Especially is this our case with respect to 
shadow-mysteries — mysteries, namely, that 
come between us and enlightenment with the 
manifest and palpable effect of a cloud, which, 
whether it contain lightning and thunder or not, 
faiis not in either case to make all around us 
darxer than it was previous to the cloud’s com- 
ing. Now, this was George’s case, very exactly. 
He could not by any means comprehend the 
man whom he had yet saved. Indeed, it is 
probable that this man could not understand 
himself. For two months he had been going 
inward, 80 to speak, digging away at his own 
grief, toying with it, and curiously speculating 
upon its form and substance, color and dimen- 
sions. He had ceased to view himself in the 
light of outside laws, had refused to measure 
himself by other standards, had declined to as- 
sociate or have intercourse of any kind with 
men, and so he had insensibly come to invest 
his crime with a species of metaphysical cover- 
ing, had clad it in garments not belonging to it, 
had set it up before him en grande tenue, and 
was now prepared to worship it, as the Yezid 
worships his devil, with a curiously-blended 
sense of shuddering horror and awful rever- 
ence—like the Oboe man before a Fetiche, 
which his morbid, dark, selfish brain has taught 
him to hedge about with terrifying and destruc- 
tive attributes. 

There is no wonder that honest, simple-heart- 
ed George felt the shadow flinging across his 
ways, and shuddered. The merest child will 
shudder at contact with the bars and bolts and 
drear walls of a prison, though all unconscious 
of their meaning and intention; and here was 
this merry lover of the sun and the song, com- 
pelled to behold his patron as it were locked 
close in a dungeon, as deeply secret as the 
heart of the great pyramid, reached by no pos- 
sible ray of sunlight, unapproached by any 
breath of pure air, and drowned in eternal dark- 
ness, save for the lurid glare of the fires by 
which he was performing his strange, mystic, 
and (as George could not help thinking) dia- 
bolical rites. Nor was George very far out of 
the way respecting the diabolical nature of 
these rites. Though it was a simple process of 
cookery and of preparation of food for his own 
spirit, Mr. Beale was feeding upon his own 
thoughts, and to do that morbidly is surely to do 
it instigante diabolo. It is singular indeed upon 
what food the spirit is able to subsist—nay, 
more, to rejoice in, to get fat upon. The dis- 
parity seems great enough between simple 
bread and meat, and your patés de foie gras, 
your potage aux nids des oiseaux, your fricasée 
a la biche de mer—but spiritual appetites have 
a far wider and more extensive range. Arsenic 
seems a deadly enough poison, yet men and 
women have gained in figure and flesh, in wind 
and strength and beauty, by its use; and so, 
some souls have attained an unnataral develop- 
ment by resorting to equally unnatural provis- 
ion. Contrast William Milburn and Theodore 
Parker, in their respective estimates of spiritual 
necessities, and you will grasp 7 meaning.* 
So Beale Lloyd, left to himself and his disease, 
Jed himself upon his crime, instead of trying to 
eradicate it from his system. Nor is it strange 
that he should do so. Leave the most petty 
murderer to his own thoughts, in the dark cell 
of punishment, and he almost certainly ar- 
rive at one of two results: either that it is fate, 
and he is therefore the victim ; or that it is for a 
cause : that he is a Corday, a Bonnivard, again, 
equally, a victim. It is not his fault, it is the 
fault of the system under which he is so left. 
If you would not ruin him, either hang him, or 
cause him to Mme Bx his as other a look 

on it. Let him i iny and degra- 
dusion; let him weave, with bis f villains 
weaving around him—low-browed rogues, with 


. Vede Me. —— i bags Mr. ae 
recent “ Lewer.” upon 
Providence of a Personal ¢ Ee ates cat oan save 
his creatures ; the other centres all things in | with 
an absolute Ego-hen-kai- ism made ridicu’ by « 





porta 
by th weil’s silent skill!” 
- — Wordsworth. 





vanity tat is so as to give us actual pain. | 


close-cropt hair, and in prison garb. Teach | De 





him to regard these the fit and proper associates 
of his highmightiness—otherwise, you damn him 
eternally, by pampering his spiritual pride. 

Into this state is Beale Lloyd relapsing very 
fast. The Fates have ordained it, says he, and 
Tam a victim of circumstance. He has not 
quite convinced himself of this, yet, of course, 
but this is the conclusion towards which he is 
rapidly drifting—a dismal, close-locked harbor 
from which there is scarce a possible exit, and 
where the teredo can honeycomb one’s ship at 
will. Besides, there are many wild dreams of 
reinstating himself, and, withal, the poor mor- 
tal is failing fast, such gnawing thoughts play 
havoc with the storm-battered craft. 

Lessee of a palace, he is the actual occupant 
of a cell, both really and metaphorically—dis- 
mal, fevered—knowing no ine. 

But there may be a change, for the Sema- 
phore indicates that the Marseilles steamer is 
at hand, and George’s face brightens with an 
unwonted smile of hope as he hurries towards 
the quay. 

He has no trouble in finding the person he is 
in quest of, and Mrs. Beale recognises in the ne- 
gro who approaches her, takes off his hat, and 
gives her welcome to Genoa, with a cordial 
hope that she is well, and has had a pleasant 
voyage, the man George, who, under the facile 
disguise of a woodsawyer in quest of employ- 
ment, had acted as her husband’s emissary 
previous to his departure, and had been recom- 
mended to her as entirely trustworthy. 

“He is well—my husband is well!” she 
cried, grasping his arm convulsively. 

“Yes ma'am, thank ye, he’s very well, but 
rarther down in sperrits, ma’am. Kinder lone- 
some, I reck’n, and I’m real glad you come, 
‘case he’s a wantin’ for comp’ny,” said George. 

“ He is here?” 

“ Yes’m—only,” said George, apologetically, 
“he don’t go outen de palace nowhar—says 
people’ll p’int dere fingers at him ef he do so— 
all a notion of his, ma’am—nobody gits p’inted 
at here—but me, an’ ’at’s ’case I’m kinder dark 
complected, I spec’.” 

“Are not my children here?” 

“No’m, not yit. Boss got a letter from! em, 
and telled me they was to be here this week 
sometime, but I hasn’t seen nothin’ of ’em yet, 
though I was at the hotels and the counsel’s 
no later’n this mornin’ ” 

“Then he is allalone! Take me to him.” 

“Yes’m. Here, B’teester, you stan’ by dese 
trunks till dey goes into de custom-house. Come 
on, ma’am.” 

He put Mrs. Beale into a lumbering coach 
that stood at the end of the quay, and, mount- 
ing the box beside the driver, gave the signal to 
move on. And Mrs. Beale, as they threaded 
their slow way across the triangular piazza 
fronting on the quay, could not prevent her in- 
terest being awakened by the unwonted scene, 
spite of all her heart-weariness, and of all her 
anxiety, to be with her husband. ~ 

[ro BE CONTINUED. | 


INKLINGS FROM THE FRONTIER; 


oR, 
LIFE ON THE PLAINS AND ADVENTURES IN 
THE TENTED FIELD. 


Camp at Rep Rocr Canon. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

While other correspondents of the press are 
discussing the sayings, doings, fashions, and 
politics of society, and the genus homo, why 
should not I, who am far remote from civiliza- 
tion, not jot down a few inklings of the man- 
ners and habits of interesting specimens of the 
animal kingdom? If I fail to interest, amuse, 
or instruct you, please take the will for the deed, 

The great book of Nature is ever open to the 
student who is willing to profit by its lessons. 
The whole universe, all nature, both animate 
and inanimate, show forth the power, the wis- 
dom, and the loving kindness of God. All 
nature sings: his praise, and the glad anthems 
vibrate on every chord of our finer feelings : 

* How with the song of every bird, 
And with the sceat of every flower, 
Some recollection dear is stirr d 
Of many a long-departed hour” 
And how often, during our lonely walks, do we 
realize that 
“The meanest flower that blooms can give 
Thoughts that do often lie to» deep for tears.” 
And here on the vast plains, where big-mouthed 
oaths and bitter curses are more frequent than 
Gospel teachings, and ribald songs than hymns 
of praise, the lover of Nature and Nature’s God 
realizes the sentiment of the poet who sang— 
“ Were T in churchle:s solitud*s remaining, 
Par fcom all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find, in flower of God’s ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines?” 

The little animals—those ingenious little 
creatures whom God seems to have peculiarly 
endowed—also preach sermons of His wisdom 
and infinite goodness. 

Why, then, should we not study the habits 
and history of every class of the animal king- 
dom, however insignificant they may appear to 
the mere casual observer ? 

The gopher is another species of the burrow- 
ing animal. He is not, however, near so large 
as the prairie dog, being only about three times 
as large as the mole, the despoiler of our gar- 
dens and strawberry beds; and has none of his 
(the prairie dog’s) habits, excepting he lives in 
communities, and burrows in the earth. The 
gopher chooses light sandy soil for the site of 
his town, and has no open port of entrance to his 
domestic residence, and is as exclusive and as 
jealous of the curious eye as John Chinaman. 
Small round mounds of sand, pretty thickly seat- 
tered over a wide extent of sandy plain, is a sure 
indication that thousands of gophers live, move, 
have their being, and dig, in that particular vicin- 
ity ; but one will have to keep a sharp look-out, if 
he ever sees one of them. I have heard prairie 
men, of much experience on the plains, say that 
they have never yet seen a gopher, although 
accustomed to seeing their little sand-hill towns 
year after year. I believe this species is called 
the pocket gopher, owing to a pocket-like con- 
trivance on each side of the neck, by which 
they are enabled to carry up sand, and dispatch 
their work of mound building. Jn order to 
obtain a sight of one of these exclusive little 
fellows, and examine his wonderful mechanism, 
one must station himself in proximity to a 
mound being built, and watch until he ascer- 
tains at what particular spot the gopher is work- 
ing. This he will learn by seeing a quantity of 
fresh sand occasionally thrown above the sur- 
face. Then let him take sight along his rifle 
until he draws a fine “bead” on the precise 

and then, just as the next load of sand is 
thrown up, let him fire ; if he is a good marks- 
man, he will probably kill the innocent little 
workman, and have an opportunity of gratify- 
ing his curiosity. It is said that rend aro 
of the gopher has the capacity of “y 
considerable quantity of sand, and that he 
the power of turning it inside out with a quick 
motion, thus ejecting his load with considerable 
projectile force. : 

‘alking of the gopher family, brings up & 
laughable reminiscence of by-gone I 
once put up at a hotel in one of the 
towns in an interior State. At the dinner 
table were two gentlemen returning from a 
tour out West. gentlemen, among other 
notable aay ay be seen ra West, ~~~ 

gophers and their peculiar habits, y 
to some question ‘asked by one of the boarders, 
one of tl tourists remarked, “ Q 
gopher family is very numerous, 

OE and lowe.” Just at this point eC 
paca | an intense Democratic 
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myself. Got acquainted with ’em when I was 
out thar last year—that is, with the leading 
men of the family. Will vote for Pierce next 
fall, every man of ’em; and I'll bet high on 
the Dimocratic party carrying both them States.” 
When it was explained that the gopher familys 
to were a class of burrowing quadru- 
8, he swore it was another Whig trick; but 
was willing to compromise. the matter by 
treating the crowd, in consideration that they 
would agree that the gopher family were Demo- 
cratic. 
», As far as my own personal researches have 
eXtended in the mysteries of the gopher fam- 
ily, I have failed to discover that they possess 
any Democratic proclivities, excepting that 
they are undermining in their manceuvres, and 
prefer darkness to light; at least, that the 
seeret machinery of their governmental policy 
is kep’ hidden. 

The great red ant, who builds those quaint 
om ar nrg ie towers out of such pretty 

ttle crystals and many-colored little pebbles, 
which often elicit the admiration of the travel. 
ler over the Southwestern plains, is an indus. 
trious little insect, about whom a few lines may 
not prove uninteresting. 1 have seen ant-bills, 
or rather spires, built-by this species, from two to 
three feet high, and have heard of their measur- 
ing six feet in height. The construction of 
these conical spires constitutes a most wonder- 
ful and tasty machinery. What an architectur- 
all taste, artistic eye, and appreciation of the 
beautiful, these little fellows must have! They 
are as clean and neat as the most tidy house- 
wife. All around the base of their spire is 
kept as clean and smooth as the floor of a New 
England kitchen; from the neat circle, in ever 
direction, diverge hundreds of tiny smooth ant 
cleanly-kept roads, along which countless num- 
bers of busy ants are continually passing and 
repassing. 

It is my opinion that these examples of in- 
dustry, perfect management, and economy, have 
a monarchical form of government, and, like 
the bee, have a king or queen. 

During the summer they “put up” their 
winter's food, which consists of other insects 
and so forth, which they doubtless have some 
means of preserving. I have spent hours in 
watching the labors and doings of these ants, 
and been greatly amused and interested in their 
sagacity. I have seen two or three of them cap- 
ture a grasshopper by stratagem, and worry him 
by their indefatigable courage and perseverance, 
until they received sufficient reinforcement to 
slay their prey and tear it to pieces, which they 
at once proceed to carry to their quarters, and 
store away in their commissary. Often have 
I carried them a quantity of sugar and bread 
crumbs, just for the pleasure of seeing the little 
fellows waddle off with loads five times their 
own bulk. 

After riding hard on a hot day, the horse 
blankets become perfectly saturated with sweat, 
and it requires the greatest care to prevent 
them from being fly-blown. If, however, in 
spite of every precaution, they do get fly-blown, 
eatry them to the ants, and they will clean 
them of every embryo insect. 

There is another little fellow who, in my 
Opinion, deserves a passing notice. I refer to 
the horned-frog. You have heard of him. Well, 
permit me to inform you that he is not properly 
a frog, although popularly so called, for he 
walks about with an aristocratic step and a 
dignified air, and neither hops nor jumps. He 
is very social in his disposition, casy to become 
acquainted with, and quite familiar, after he 
has ingratiated himself into your good graces. 
His size is between that of a toad and a bull- 
frog ; but you must not let this comparison lead 
you to believe that he very much resembles 
either of those reptiles in his personal appear- 
ance, because he mere nearly resembles the 
turtle or a lizard. His exterior is covered 
with numerous little prickles or thorns; while 





siderable horns, with very sharp points. But I 
am of opinion that those horns have been sup- 
plied more for ornament than use, as I have 
never seen him disposed to use them, either on 
the offensive or defensive. 

One hot and sultry day in August, I had cut 
a large bundle of fresh green grass for bedding, 
over which I had spread my blankets, and was 
about disposing myself for a pleasunt afternoon 
siesta, when a horned-frog came walking in, 
panting with heat and fatigue, and, insisted 
upon refreshing himself in the cool shade, and 
occupying a portion of my couch. I repeatedly 
drove him away, but he invariably returned, 
with such a pleading look in his mild eyes, as 
though, if he could only speak, he would beg 
permission to shelter himself from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, and rest his little body for 
a while. My heart warmed towards him, 
and I disturbed him no more. I soon fell into 
a slamber, and when I awoke, I found that my 
little companion had followed my example, and 
was bane 4 diverted at his sleeping posture. 
There he was stretched out flat on his belly, his 
left fore leg extended forward, and on it reclin- 
ed his head ; while his right fore-leg was drawn 
up under his breast. I concluded that the lit- 
tle fellow might be hungry as well as weary, 
and procared some crumbs of bread, which I 
offered him, but he only tasted of them. I next 
tried him with sugar, and soon ascertained that 
he had a sweet tooth. Pouring some molasses 
on a piece of paper, which I set before him, he 
was considerably puzzled to get at it. Walking 
around several times, he finally got his foot in 
it. Then he stopped short, held up his be- 
smeared foot before him, and regarded it in the 
most comical manner for a moment, and then 
commenced licking and sucking his paw. He 
had learned something, and continued the 
operation until the molasses was gone, when he 
looked up to my face as if asking for more. 

I have retained him and several other mem- 
bers of his queer tribe as pets; I would send you 
one by mail, if it were not for having to closely 
imprison him for some time in a little box, and 
submit him to the care of so many Administra- 
tion P. M.’s., who might imagine said box to con- 
tain doubloons. Three different times within the 
present year have I attempted to send small 
sums of money by mail to the States, and each 
time has the money failed to reach its destina- 
tion. I do not wish to wrongfully accuse Gov- 
ernment officials of dishonesty. The money 
may have been taken by mail robbers. Has 
anybody heard of depredations having been 
committed on the Western mails? 

This camp at Red Rock Canon is one that I 
have described in one of my earlier “ Inklings.” 
We are again on the road we went ont. As it 
was nearly five hours till sunset, after the tents 
were pitched, I shouldered my rifle and walked 
out, bending my steps down the country. I was 
surprised to find that the farther I walked the 
more the Canon expanded, until finally, after 
having travelled several miles, I found myself 
in a wide valley in the midst of a dense for- 
est of majestic trees, composed of almost every 
variety to be found in this Southwestern coun- 
try. Oh, what a grand and noble forest, and 
how refreshing, after riding all day over a vast 
prairie, where scarcely a green shrub broke the 
never-varying scene! Filled with thousands of 
birds of every hue, and vocal with their sweet 
melody, one loves to loiter, and gaze, and lis- 
ten, among the beauties of which he would 
never weary. 

Among this merry host of feathered song- 
sters, I noticed the familiar robin, the bob-o- 
link, the cat-bird, the jay, the magpie, the mock- 
ing-bird, the red-bird, and numerous others, all 
in their gayest mood. seemed to be an 
inquisitive set of birds, and would approach 


closely. a pv ly the magpie, who 
all aroun me and Sane oat my 





on his head, just above his eyes, are two con- | 
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her lying on her left side, trembling, and look 
ing at 
effort to effect her escape f om her cruel mur 
derer, as I then felt constrained to regard my 


other down her cheeks. 
fast and supplicating, as if she would ask 


ful home?” 
tears did not find vent from my own eyes. 
least, I deeply regretted what i 

set about 
surgical ability. 
healing-salve, with me. 


good style. 
feet. 


work on the poor little innocent. 


without any game. 


term my chicken heartedness. 


am truly, yours, Guy Oakvear. 


SOURCES OF FERTILITY IN SOILS. 


tion. 


acid.” 


fluence they exert on agriculture. 
“that there is a natural process at work by 


influence the rotation of crops. 
Take the masterly views of Schlieden, in 


the more fertile is the ground.” 


tion of plants.” 


derived, the principal of which is water. 
of them agree that the carbon of vegetables is 


soil. 


source of the constituents of plants. 


not flourish on sandy sail, and that a (calx or) 


should be present in abundance.” 
In some soils there may be too much straw- 


absence of under drains, where there is much 
straw-making food and a deficiency of phos 
phates, the latter is taken up by the stalks and 


soils may yield less grain in a wet season, but 
more straw, than they would do in a dryer one, 
other things being equal. 

“ Grain is to the cities, and the sub- 
stances in the soil that made it are rerroved far 
away from the original source, and the soil is 
robbed of it, and but asmall portion of their 
elements are sent to the soil from whence they 
were taken,” In natare’s economy, nothing is 
lost ; but when man displaces things, he should 
pat them back again in their own places. The 
wheat-grower should return to his lands in the 
shape of fertilizers the same elements which he 
has taken, or he will soon find the soil exhaust- 
ed, so that he cannot produce the same grain. 
In many of our best wheat-growing places in 
the West, the lands are so much exhausted that 
wheat crops do not pay for their labor and ex- 
pense of growing. The common opinion hither- 
to prevalent, and still held by some, that the 
soil of the West cannot be exhausted, is there- 
fore a great mistake. 

In our cultivation of wheat we have exhaust- 
ed the soil of so much of the elements that pro- 
duce it, that maize is fast taking the place of 
wheat, especially in the prairie districts, where 
the ground is less protected by the snow in 
winter than in others. In Canada, where the 
winter is severe, the ground being covered by 
snow, the wheat does not suffer as that sown in 
more changeable climates. It is found by ex- 
perience, that in a climate where there is little 
snow, the land needs tobe fertilized and plough- 
ed deep, in order to give the roots a strong hold 
in the soil. Fertilization will cause a vigorous 
growth, and the roots of plants in well-prepared 
che. gronth. of ths anty aad. enpvents Go 
grow ents the 
uantity and quality of the crops.—Cor. of the 
Boston Cultivator. v 


SixcuLar Srory or THe Late Emperor or 
Russia.—Alexander Dumas has 
singular story concerning the late Czar Nicho- 
las, of Russia, viz: that after the disastrous 
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her right leg just below the shoulder. She at- 
tempted to run, but fell down the embankment 
of the little stream. I ran to her, and found 


er bleeding wounds, but making no 


self. .As I approached her, she turned her face 
to mine, and great tears were chasing each 
Her look was stead- 


“Could you not let me live here in my beauti- 
I am not sure that sympathetic 
At 
had done, and 
iring damages to the best of my 
1 had some lint, linen, and 
I always carry these 
articles, they come so handy in case of acci- 
dent. I washed the wound with cold water, 
stanched the flow of blood with the lint, ob- 
tained a few splinters from a shivered tree hard 
by, and proceeded to bind up the wound in very 
I then set the poor fawn on her 
She did not attempt to run, but stood 
there trembling, and looking very thankful, 
while I walked off heart-sick at my own bloody 


IT went back to the camp for the first time 
But I did not tell “our 
mess” of my affecting adventure, lest they 
should laugh at what they would be pleased to 


But here close my rambles and observations 
among the interesting animals of the plains. 
And, thanking you for your kind indulgence, I 


Liebig, in his chemical researches, says : “ If 
we calculate, from the result of ash analysis, 
the quantity of phosphoric acid required by a 
wheat crop, including grain and straw, we find 
the wheat demands more abundant supplies of 
phosphoric acid than any other plants. Wheat 
consumes phosphoric acid in greater quantities 
during the growth of the seed than at any other 
period, and this is the time when practical men 
believe the soil to suffer the greatest exhaus- 
Plants in general derive their carbon 
and nitrogen from the atmosphere ; carbon in- 
the form of carbonic acid, nitrogen in the form 
of ammofua; from water (and ammonia) they 
receive hydrogen; and sulphur from sulphuric 


Boudrimont mentions the existence of in- 
terstitial currents in arable soils, and the in- 
He states 


which liquid currents rise to the surface, and 
thus briug up materials that help either to 
maintain its fertility or modify its character.” 
Many phenomena of agriculture and vegetation 
have at different times been observed, which, 
hitherto inexplicable, are readily explained on 
this theory ; such, for example, as the improve- 
ment that takes place in fallows; and there is 
reason to believe that these currents materially 


Germany. He asserts that “the goodness of | 
the soil depends on its inorganic constituents ; | 
so far, at least, as they are soluble in water, or 
through continued actien of carbonic acid; and 
the more abundant and varied these solutions, 


The amazing yield of Indian corn in Mexico, 
from two to six hundred fold, is something 
which, with all our skill, we cannot accomplish, 
and is a fact in favor of the argument “ that in 
no case do the organic substances contained in 
the soil — any direct parts of the nutri- 


All chemists are agreed as to the source from 
which the oxygen and hydrogen of plants are 
All | 


derived principally from the air, partly from the 
Jt becomes evident, then, trom the most 
conclusive proofs, that humus in the form in 
which it exists in soils does not yield the small- 
est nourishment to plants. The excellent ad- 
vantages derived from the experiments of 
talented and industrious men, who have directed 
every effort to aid practical agriculture, justly 
entitle them to golden praise from mankind. 
Liebig has the merit of having been the first 
who laid before the public some views as to the 
He re- 


marks: “ How does it happen that wheat does 


calcareous soil is unsuitable for its growth, un- 
less it is mixed with a large quantity of clay ? 
It is because these soils do not contain alkalies 
and certain other ingredients in sufficient 
quantity ; and therefore the growth of the wheat 
is arrested, even though all other substances 


making food, but not enough for the maturing 
of the grain. Again, the absence of the neces- 
sary moisture in the soil will cut off the supplies 
of food to plants. But an excess of it may 
cause available food wanting for the develop- 
ment of the grains to be appropriated to the 
straw. In very wet seasons, especially in the 


leaves, to the loss of the grain; hence, some 


blished a} i 


No. 675. 


the Emperor ex 


choked by sobs, listened to the dreadful narra 
- | claiming, “ my father! my father!” The Em 
peror would not allow him to 


: | stop it. 


his fidelity to his word 
whole royal family, and 
The latter arrived 


February, 1855. 
changed not only her master but her policy. 
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THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 


The oe 
the East Ix 


yarn which Tom Gray was spinning. 


flies on deck again ! ” 


voices, “ we don’t see anything.” 


staysail down. 


ly unconscious of their request, said, in a sor 


world,” 


nearly run out. He was rigged in white 


and the name of Bill Graves on it.” 


the thrilling er 
overboard !” i 
Poor Bill Graves 


lowered. But all in vain. 


sheet, sank to rise no more. 


dog watch was out. 


, 


he was a general favorite. 
seen the Angel of Death before. 


lying in the harbor of Sierra Leone. 


down with it. 


the hammocks. 


right hand he held a scroll with the names of 


“ Angel of Death” seemed to blaze and burn. 
He looked at me as he passed. Our eyes met, 
and I thought I knew him. He smiled, and 


names were on the scroll. A dozen men died 
that night. He paid usa visit almost every 


number, until we had lost twenty-five men. 
The next time I saw him was in a church in 


the hour-glass. 


gered and fell. 
assistance, and as I raised him in my arms, I 
saw his form follow the Angel of Death down 
the broad aisle, and disappear. 
died in my arms. 
York, I saw him take a poor suffering child 


itand disappear. The child died a few min- 


angel was then robed in green.” 


SomeTHine Like A MILtionatre.—A St. Pe- 


event of the day is the definitive retirement from 
business of the celebrated banker, Steiglitz. 
The day before yesterday he sent an official 
letter, ordering his agent, M. Feleisen, to wind 


January, 1860, on which day it will cease to 
exist. M. Steiglitz has taken part in all the 
great financial affairs of the Government, and 
also possessed mauufactories, sugar refineries, 
&e. M. Steiglitz, sen., arrived in Russia about 
fifty years ago. He came frow Hamburg, and 
was a Jew by birtli, but changed to Protestant- 
ism. Immediately after his arrival in Russia 
he entered into business, and founded the house 
which he bequeathed to his son, with the title 
of baron and a fortune of thirt 
franes 2 camegeed 08:9 sterling.) M. Steiglitz, 
jr., has since conducted the firm with such suc- 
cess thst he now retires with, it is said, a for- 


france. This enormous fortune exists partly 
in capital deposited in the imperial banks, part- 
ly in shares in the best Russian companies, and 
rtly in landed estates in the south of Russia, 
ivonia, and Germany. He married a Malle. 
Maller, belonging to a highly respectable, 
though not rich, family, but has no children, 
I need not tell you of the conjectures and com- 
ments which are expressed as to the cause of 
this sudden and unexpected event, but the 
real reason of his retirement is said to be the 
delicate health of Madame Steiglitz.” 
 ' 
Scene arter aN Everaayt Howt ins Ceriow. 
When every wild elephant had been noosed 
and tied up, the scene presented was one truly 
oriental. From one to two thousand natives, 
many of them in gaudy dresses, and armed with 
spears, crowded about the enclosures. i 
families had collected to see the 
men, whose children clung like little 
Cupids by their sides ; i 
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plained to him in detail the mo- 
tives which induced him to take this heroic 
step. The young Prince, broken hearted, the 
tears streaming from his eyes, his utterance 


tive on his knees, and clasped his hands ex- 


uit his side until 
he had obtained from him a solemn promise to 
let death take its course without attempting to 
But the instant the young Prince was 
out of the room, his filial love triumphed over 
and he summoned the 
also three physicians. 
too late. The Emperor, af. 
ter a not very violent agony, expired at twenty 
minutes past twelve, at noon, on the 18th of 
At the same instant Russia 


Raven, bound from New York to 
ndies, was crossing the Southeast 
trades, with all drawing sail set. It was the 
last dog watch, the time between six and eight 
o'clock, and several of the watch who ought to 
have been on deck were below, listening to a 


“Catch that pigeon,” said Bill Graves, in- 
terrupting the yarn, and springing from his 
seat, “catch that beautifal pigeon before it 


“What pigeon?” demanded half a dozen 


In the mean time, before the sailors could 
make further ame, an order was issued from 
the quarter deck, to haul the main topmast 
This brought the stragglers of 
the watch on deck, and those below requested 
Tom to continue his yarn; but Tom, apparent- 


rowful tone—‘ Poor Bill, he is not long for this 
The white pigeon which he saw was 
the angel of death, wao appeared to me as he 
has done before, like a young man with an 
hour-glass in his hand, the sands of which had 


fastened round the waist with a band like fire, 


Hardly had he finished his deseription, when 
rang fore and aft, “A man 
n an instant all hands were on 
deck, the ship hove to, and the lee-quarter boat 


who had been thrown overboard by the staysail 
By the time the 
boat was hoisted up, and the sails trimmed, the 
After the exchange of 
sorrowful regrets the watches separated, but 
the fate of Graves was the theme of their con- 
versation; even after the watch below had 
turned into their hammocks, they spoke of him, 
and his many fine qualities as a seaman—for 


The watch on deck formed a group around 
Tom Gray, who said that he had frequently 
“ The first 
time, shipmates, I saw him, was when I be- 
longed to the British ten gun pelter Vulture, 
We had 
the fever on board, and over thirty men were 
I was sick at the time myself. 
The Angel of Death came down the main hatch- 
way, and walked deliberately forward among 
He was then dressed in a 
long flowing robe of orange yellow, and in his 


a dozen men on it, and in his left was the same 
hourglass that I saw this evening. He was 
very beautiful, had long, curly hair, of raven 
black, encircled by a band on which the words 


said “not yet.” Then passing from hammock 
to hammock, he retraced his steps toward the 
main hatchway, fullowed by the men whose 


day, sometimes taking one or more from our 


Bermuda. He entered the pulpit, and stood 
beside the minister full five minutes, looking at 
I could see the sand distinctly 
ranning, and when it was out, the parson stag- 
I was the first to rush to his 


The minister 
The last time I was in New 


from its mother’s arms into his own, and kiss 


utes afterwards, which makes me think that the 
soul leaves the body before life is extinct. The 


Tom told many other strange stories of the 
Angel of Death and his doings, which left a 
deep impression on the minds of his hearers, 
who believed his every word.— Boston Traveller. 


tersburg letter of 22d ult. says: “The great 


up the business of the house before the first of 


millions of 
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on business of the paper or for publication, 
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G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 


hold the highest admiration from the calm and 
dignified demeanor of the captives. Their 
whole bearing was at variance with the repre- 
sentations made by some of the “sportsmen ” 
who harass them, that they are treacherous, 
savage, and revengeful; when termented by 
the guns of their persecutors, they, no doubt, 
display their powers and sagacity in efforts to 
retaliate or escape; but here their every move- 
ment was indicative of innocence and timidity. 
After a struggle, in which they evinced no dis- 
position to violence or revenge, they submitted 
with the calmness of despair. Their attitudes 
were pitiable, their grief was most touching, 
and their low moaning went to the heart. It 
would not have been tolerable, had they either 
been with unnecessary pain or reserv- 
ed for i ent afterwards. 


Sir James Tennant, in his recent work on 
Ceylon, gives the following account of a musi- 
eal fish found in a lake in that island : 


“On the occasion of another visit which I 
made to Batticaloa, in September, 1848, I 
made some inquiries relative to a story which 
I had heard of musical sounds, said to be heard 
issuing from the bottom of the lake, at several 
places both above and below the ferry opposite 
the old Dutch Fort, and which the natives 
sup to proceed from some fish peculiar to 
the Toeality, The report was confirmed to mo 
in all its particulars, and one of the spots 
whence the sounds proceed was pointed out 
between the pier and a rock which intersects 
the channel, two or three hundred yards to the 
eastward. They were said to be heard at 
night, and most distinctly when the moon was 
nearest the full, and they were described as re- 
sembling the faint sweet notes of an Adoliau 
arp. 1 sent for some of the fishermen, who 
said they were perfectly aware of the fact, and 
that their fathers had always known of the ex- 
istence of the musical sounds heard, they said, 
at the spot ailuded to, but only during the dry 
season, and they cease when the lake is swollen 
by the freshes after the rain. They believed 
them to proceed from a shell, which is known 
by the Tamil name of corte cooloorce cradoe, 
(or the ‘crying shell,’) ® name in which the 
sound seems to have been adopted as an echo 
of the sense. I Sent them in search of the 
shell, and they returned, bringing me some 
living specimens of different shells, chiefly 
littorina and cerithium. In the evening, when 
the moon had risen, I took a boat, and accom- 
panied the fishermen to the spot. We rowed 
about two hundred yards northeast of the jetty 
by the fort gate. There was not a breath of 
wind, nor a ripple, except that caused by the 
dip of our oars; and on coming to the point 
mentioned, I distinctly heard the sownds in 
question. They came up from the water like 
the gentile trills of a musical chord, or the 
faint vibrations of a wine-glass, when its rim is 
rubbed by a wet finger. It was not one su 

tained note, but a multitude of tiny sounds, 
each clear and distinct in itself; the sweetest 
treble mingling with the lowest bass. On ap 

plying the ear to the wood-work of the boat, 
the vibration was greatly increased in volume 
by conduction. The sounds varied consider- 
ably at different points, as we moved across 
the lake, as if the number of the animals from 
which they proceeded was greatest in particular 
spots; and occasionally we rowed out of hear- 
ing of them altogether, until on returning to 
the original locality the sounds were at once 
renewed,” 


EX-GOV. ADAMS OF SOUTH CARO 
LINA ON SECTIONAL ISSUES. 


The subjoined extracts are from a recent 
letter of kix-Gov. Adams, one of the ‘distin- 
guished men ot South Carolina. Reverting to 
the Charleston Convention, he says: 
“From all that I can see, the chief difieulty 
with that assembly will be to ascertain how 
much farther the South will yield—how mueh 
longer she will submit. This point satisfactorily 
settied, it will be a matter of secondary consid- 
eration whether their staxdard-bearer hails from 
the Rio Grande, Beech Island, Richmond, or 
Chicago. A gutta percha plattorm is all that 
will be wanted to send them away rejoicing— 
to enter with renewed zeal and euthusiasm on 
the glorious work of bamboozling the masses 
with continuing the Democratic party in power 
for another term.” 
Here is the way the Ex-Gov. would meet the 
crisis : 
“Instead of sitting down in calm considera- 
tion of potency of moderation in arresting the 
onward march of our foes, I think it time that 
the public heart be aroused, by holding up the 
proud examples of the past, and encouraging 
the fearless imitation of them. The feeling 
which inspired the noble sentiment—we have 
counted the cost, and find nothing so intolera- 
ble as voluntary submission to insult and 
wrong—is not dead in the hearts of our people, 
and if our leaders would but rise superior to 
the blandishments and temptations of Wash 
ington, they could kindle a blaze in the South- 
ern heart that would cause the very knees of 
our enemies to keock together with fear and 
trembling. I could name ten Southern Sen- 
ators, who, by a concerted movement, could in 
less than three months rally their respective 
constituents in favor of a Southern Confederacy. 
“*# * * The Union is not the Union 
which our fathers bargained for. Under it we 
are daily insulted, outraged, and plundered, 
and the sooner it is dissolved the better. To 
talk of friendship with those whom our reason 
forbids us to have faith, and our affections 
wounded through a thousand pores instruct us 
to detest, is madness and folly. 
“With high regard, I have the honor to be 
your obedient servant, J. H. Apams.” 
—___—_— 2» 
Eu Taaver’s Free-Lason Covoxy ww Vie 
Gints.—In the Ceredo (Va.) Crescent of No- 
vember 5 we find a number of items of interest 
in regard to the progress of that young but vig- 
orous colony. An enterprising and experienced 
boat-builder has begun the construction of 
barges and flat boats. It is also proposed to 
have a steamboat, owned by Ceredo capitalists, 
to run between Cincinnati and Ceredo. Peti- 
tions have been extensively circulated through 


the county for the introdaction of the free-school 
system. This is eminently characteristic. 
here New England men and womeu go, the 
free school will soon spring up. We observe, 
also, that Miss Capron, of Massachusetts, well 
known in Worcester county as a successful 
and experienced teacher, was to have com- 
menced a school in Ceredo 


ith 


ii 


ity and 
n Worecstar( Mass.) Spy. 


Fousrer—Bocnaxax—Broww.—Col. Forney, 
of the Phi ia press, it will be remember- 
ed, was the right-hand man of Buchanan in the 
l’residential contest, and literally won the Pres- 
idency for'the “Sage of Wheatland.” Col. For- 
ney now says: “ Mr. Buchanan himself is more 
guilty, in a moral sense, for the work at Har- 
jens Perry, than old Brown.” And again: 
His (Buchanan's) attempt to Slavery 
inte the midst of a hostile local othe is of 
same —— Brown 
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gay All letters for the National Era must 
be-addressed to Mrs. M. L. Batter, National 
Era, Washington, D. C. 





The card in last week’s paper in relation to 
Mr. Helper’s book was published by Mr. D. R. 
Goodloe, and expresses his personal opinions, 
for which the Era is in no way responsible. 





Owing to the crowded state of matter in our 
columns, the usual letter of Gail Hamilton is 
omitted this week. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE. 


The “ Democratic” members held a caucus 
on Saturday night, and nominated Mr. Bocock 
for Speaker. They made no other nominations. 

The Republicans held an informal meeting 
on Saturday, but resolved to have no caucus, 
and make no nominations. The vote on Mon- 
day for Speaker therefore only shows the indi- 
vidual preferences of members. It is a notable 
fact, highly creditable to Mr. Corwin, that he 
put his colleague Mr. Sherman in nomination, 
and thereby spoiled the hopes which the “ De- 
mocracy ” indulged, that he would cause divis- 
ion in the Republican ranks. 

It is equally gratifying to note the prompt with- 
drawal of Mr. Grow, when he ascertained that 
he was not the first choice of a majority of the 
Republican members. 

These significant indications of Republican 
harmony caused the “ Democratic” members 
to quail with fear, and a motion was immedi- 
ately made on that side for an adjournment. 
Failing in carrying the adjournment, by a 
large majority, their next move was to prevent 
a vote by irrelevant motions and speeches made 
against time.- A brief sketch of the proceed- 
ings will be found in another column. 





THE EXECUTION OF JOHN BROWN. 


We devote a large portion of our columns 
this week to the tragic end of John Brown. 
The accounts we publish are all from Pro-Sla- 
very sources. They attest his courageous su- 
periority to death, and, by the testimony of his 
bitterest enemies, he met the king of terrors 
with heroic coolness, amounting almost to in- 
difference, if not pleasure. The history of the 
world cannot present an example of superior 
stoicism. Yet in his conduct there was noth- 
ing of the affected indifference or levity of the 
desperado. On the contrary, he lived and died 
professing a profound allegiance to and depend- 
ence on Divine Providence, and his numerous 
letters written since he has been in prison show 
that he possessed an intimate knowledge of the 
Scriptures, which nothing but habitual and de- 
vout study for years could have given him, 

We think that John Brown was a sincerely 
religious man, but that his ideal of duty was 
that of a Hebrew under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, rather than a Christian. The whole tenor 
of the New ‘l'estament is opposed to violence, 
and it is a mooted question among theologians, 
whether self-defence is consistent with the spir 
it of the Gospel. But we presume that no re- 
spectable authority would for a moment sanc- 
tion the idea of aggressive violence against 
neighboring States and nations, although it 
were to right the wrongs of the oppressed. We 
have from the first entirely disapproved and 
condemned the conduct of Brown, but we can- 
not withhold from him the tribute to his mem- 
ory which his humanity to the prisoners whom 
he captured, and his,heroic behaviour during 
the long weeks of his imprisonment, under sen- 
tence of death, are entitled. 


eS ee | 

Tue Democratic Canpipate FoR SPEAKER. 
The Republic well says that the Western De- 
mocracy in the House have betrayed their con- 
stituents in voting for Mr. Bocock for Speaker, 
who is an enemy of the Homestead and Pre- 
emption measures. It might have added, that 
he is hostile to river and harbor improvements 
and to a Pacific railroad. He also voted for 
the Lecompton swindle. Yet the Douglas men 
all voted for him. 


Brown’s Last Worps.—We are informed by 
a gentleman who conversed with Mrs. Brown 
after the execution of her husband, that she 
discredits his reported harsh accusations against 
Cook, which will be found in the first dispatch. 

We may say, also, that the alleged tribute to 
the courage of Capt. H. Clay Pate wears a very 
apocryphal aspect. It may be that Captain 
Brown was moved by kindness, in his last mo- 
ments, to repair the damage he did at Ossa- 
watomie Creek, to the reputation of Capt. Pate, 
but we doubt it. 


A Tivety Warntnc. — Democratic leaders 
are constantly threatening to commit treason, 
if they are beaten in the approaching Presi- 
dential contest. Let them read carefully the 
particulars we publish of the execution of John 
Brown, who on Friday last was hung for trea- 
son and rebellion, It is not too late to profit 
by his example; and we have hopes of them, 
as we have no reason to suspect any of them of 
being actuated by John Brown’s indomitable 
courage. 





Virer1a Lecistature.—The Legislature of 
Virginia met on Monday. Gov. Wise devotes 
a large portion of his message to the Harper’s 
Ferry affair, which we will more particulaly 
notice next week. 


Gov. Sewarp on Forses.—The Paris cer- 
respondent of the N. Y. Times makes the fol- 
lowing statement : 

‘Me. Seward arrived here five days 
from his trip to Jerusalem and the Holy Land, 
and is in good health and spirits. He has had 
some adventures of a dramatic nature, and has 
found besides not a few obstacles to travel on 
the route he has passed over. Mr. Seward in- 
dignantly denies ever having even heard of the 
projectéd insurrection at Harper's Ferry, and al- 
though he recollects having received a call 
from a man known as Col. Forbes, there was 
no mention made of such an attempt at insur- 
rection. Col. Forbes asked him for means for 
another object, which he refused, and that was 
all he ever saw of the individual in question. 
Mr. Seward goes home in the Arago, in De- 
cember.” 


- 


So it seems that Forbes has been guilty of 
absolute falsehood, in asserting that he com- 
municated the Harper's Ferry plot to Senator 
Seward ; and it is therefore evident that he was 
paid by the New York Democratic leaders io 
put forth the talumny, while Mr. Seward was 
absent, in order to damage the Republican 


party. 


——~»—— -— 


Be” The prospectus of the New York Ledger, 
the great family paper, will be found in another 
It is searcely necessary to say that 
the Ledger is by far the most popular family 
paper in the country, having a circulation of 


column. 


over four hundred thousand copies. _ It is al 
ways characterized by a high moral tone, and 
as will be seen by reference to its advertise 


ment, employs more eminent contributors than 


»| When the people ef the South are summoned 


Joun Brown 1s yo More! He went to his 
gallows with a serenity of soul that awed into 
silence the warlike multitude by whom he was 
surrounded. In the full strength of his years, 
he rode into their midst, unterrified by all the 
pomp and pride and circumstance of war that 
enclosed him. So free from all anxiety was 
he, that on his way he expressed his admira- 
tion of the beauty of the face of the coun 
try, lit up as it was with the brightest sunshine. 
No word of passion or regret escaped him. 
And of all that multitude, no one beheld John 
Brown standing without a tremor on the trap, 
waiting to be launched into the presence of 
God, but thrilled with terror, and in the fifteen 
minutes that then elapsed, lived a long life of 
fearful expectancy, while he stood calm and 
collected. 

“ What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted?” 

And thus it was this brave old man met his 
death, 

not like the quarry slave at night 


Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approached his end.” 


So ends the second act of this fearful trage- 
dy. Brown's plot all must deprecate, deplore, 
and condemn; for all such attempts to free 
slaves inflicts greater trials and privations on 
the multitude who must be left behind, not to 
speak of all the horrors and crimes attendant 
upon a servile insurrection. It was a great 
wrong, and he has paid the penalty. John 
Brown is now at rest, and “ after life’s fitful 
fever, he sleeps well.” 

The following is taken from the leader of 
the Newburyport Herald, and was published 
on Friday last, the day of execution, and it 
will be read with interest, for the contrast it 
presents between the time past and the present 
time. The Ohio press referred to was Dr- 
Bailey's, which was three times thrown into the 
river opposite Cincinnati, as our Western read- 
ers will doubtless recollect. 


“ For ourself, we have no faith in the aboli- 
tion of one wrong by the commission of an- 
other. Slavery will not fall in this country by 
force or bloodshed ; and yet, the failure of John 
Brown—a man whose sixty years of life have 
proved his courage, stern integrity, and lofty 
Christian devotion—will accomplish the end he 
had in view. He sought, he said, to create a 
feeling of insecurity in relation to the slave insti- 
tution. This he has done. The entire white 
population of Virginia are dismayed and dis- 
tracted, and they see, written in letters of blood, 
that Slavery must die. The entire slave popu- 
lation, too, of Virginia, know all the facts as 
well as we do. They take fresh courage in the 
cowardice of their masters; they get exagger- 
ated ideas of Abolition strength, when it takes 
thousands of troops to guard the convicts from 
rescue; hope revives in all their souls, and 
more thought of freedom. To-morrow they witl 
sit down in their cabins to think and speak of 
John Brown, the slave's friend; and from the 
day of his death will he grow greater in their 
minds, till hereafter his name shall be to the 
black man what the name of Moses is to the 
Jews. Not less impressive will be the lesson 
to the Northmen. A few weaklings, as there 
are a few in every crisis, will turn to kiss the 
bloody hand of Slavery that takes John Brown’s 
life ; but with the masses, new hatred of oppres- 
sion will arise, new motives for action be given, 
and a firmer and deeper determination than 
ever be cherished to fight on the battle of Free- 
dom to the last, and to transmit the contest 
from father to son, till no slave shall live in 
the land, and not a chain shall clank upon hu- 
man limbs on this continent. The South them- 
selves must perceive the difference in Northern 
opinion now and thirty years ago. When the 
Southampton rebellion took place, all the free 
States were terrified, and bowing, with their 
faces southward, asked, ‘What can we do to 
support your institutions?’ ‘Catch us our 
slaves,’ said the South, ‘ or we will dissolve the 
Union.’ And then a thrill of horror ran through 
our veins, and we promised to do it forever. 
‘ Anything more, masters of the South?’ asked 
the pulpit and the forum, the press and the 
merchant mony ‘we do your bidding!’ ‘Stop 
your Northern fanatics,’ came the response ; 
and at once Garrison was dragged through the 
streets of Boston, the woman’s prayer-meeting 
was routed in Concord, the Pennsylvania Hall 
was burned in Philadelphia, the press was 
donsed in the Ohio at Cincinnati, Lovejoy was 
shot at Alton, and Edward Everett was asking 
the Massachusetts Legislature if it was not an 
indictable offence to talk of Liberty in the Old 
Bay State. 
“ How now stands the case? Honoring John 
Brown’s heroism, no man will justify his offence ; 
but when the South howls in her rage, not a 
man, woman, or child, is startled. ‘Let the 
mad dog bark and bay the moon till he shall 
tire; we stand upon our rights, and will per- 
form our duties, and no more.’ Nota North- 
ern voice quivers in reply to their threats, as 
every one says, ‘ you have caught your niggers, 
now hold them as best you can ; you have sought 
your slaves, and now be cursed with them, if 
you may ; we are not your drivers or your task- 
masters. What is written in the bond, we will 
do; and whatjyou have promised, you shall 
perform !’ 
“Yes, yes; times have altered. The first 
thought with seventeen millions ef Northern 
ople to-morrow will be, this is the day of John 
rown’s death; and then we shall sit down 
mournfully to watch the hand passing over the 
dial-plate till the sun stands at high noon, when 
one great groan will be given from the heaving 
bosom of the nation, and we shall turn our faces 
to the wall in sorrow. The law will be vindi- 
cated ; and we shall say, so let it be, for the 
law must be supreme; but from that moment 
we shall be a thousand times more Anti-Slave- 
y than we ever dared to think of being before. 
enceforward John Brown is a martyr; and 
the martyr of to-day is the saint of to-morrow. 
A law-breaker he is; but so were many of the 
martyrs that we most worship. It is not his 
crime that we shall canonize, but his heroic 
soul and his untainted love of Liberty. Let 
him die. “He passes thereby from under the 
lAw of man to the law of God, and the justice 
of heaven, that knows no distinction of races, 
nothing of the color of the skin, and before 
which the master and the slave are on a level.” 








DANGER OF THE UNION. 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Express writes : 

“Tn all our political troubles I have never 
felt one cloud of fear as to the Union, but now 
1 have not only my doubts, but, Iam sorry to 
say, almost the conviction that it will be dis- 
solved, and that even this session will witness 
the event, without awaiting the result of the 
election of 1860. It is no longer the ultras and 
the jfire-eaters of the South who favor it. It is 
the sober-minded, conservative citizens of every 
class. Judges, lawyers, merchants, readers, 
artisans, and laborers—men who, a year since, 
abhorred and scouted the idea—are now its ad- 
vocates. My intercourse with Southern men— 
the letters 1 have, and others that I know of, 
and from parties who have had, heretofore, the 
most sound views—all go to confirm it. A 
spark—a very smaii spark—will set off the ex- 
plosion, and cause all the Southern delegation 
to return home ; and those States will quietly 
take ion of the forts, custom-houses, and 
other public property within their limits, and 
declare they are out of the Union, and wish to 
live, for the future, separately from the North, 
and, if possible, on friendly terms. Such a 
course would meet with no opposition at the 
South, but would be promptly and universally 
approved. 

“I am no alarmist—not one of the despair- 
ing kind—but, on the contrary, am always hope- 
ful, and disposed to look on the favorable side 
of things; but I cannot shut my eyes to the 
prospect before us, and I do assure you I speak 
the words ‘ of truth end soberness.’ The time 
of reasoning with these people at the South has 
gone by. ‘They are no longer accessible to ar- 
gument. They say that slave property is no 
longer safe in the Union, and refuse to acknowl- 
edge what is so obvious that the proposed reme- 
dy is ten times worse than the disease.” 


Those who think the Union tan be dissolved 
so easily have not attempted to analyze the pro- 
cess. The writer of the above well says that 
slave property will be tenfold more insecure out 
of the Union than in it. We have in another ar- 
-| ticle pointed out the sources of insecurity, 


-| by their leaders to take the perilous step, they 
will begin to look the consequences of disunion 
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the Union, they will lose all share in the terri- 
tories, in the army and navy, and in the other 
property of the Union. As seceders, they will 
leave the Confederacy in full possession of all 
these appliances of power, and will go out of 
the commonwealth of States naked and defence- 
less. They will in vain appeal to Congress for a 
share in the common Territories and other pub- 
lie property. That body would have no right 
to vote away the public domain to what, on any 
such pretext of secession as the success of a 
particular party, would be a band of rebels, and 
the President and Congress could not, without a 
flagrant dereliction of duty, permit secession on 
such terms. Unless there were an open aggres- 
sion upon Southern State rights, the seceding 
States would find no sympathy with any party in 
the free States, and public opinion in that quar- 
ter, so far from tolerating a division of the public 
lands and other property, would imperatively 
demand of the Administration a rigid enforce- 
ment of the laws against treason and conspiracy- 
Recent events have demonstrated the folly of 
the threats in which the Southern Democracy 
indulged in 1856, that they would march to the 
capital, and overturn the Government, in the 
event of the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent. It is now manifest that the South is the 
last country in the world to go to war; and a 
threat of seizing the capital, and expelling a 
Republican President, will be regarded as 
empty bravado, just as a similar threat coming 
from Mexico would be treated. 
We say this in no feeling of disrespect for the 
courage of Southern men; but they are sur- 
rounded by circumstances of embarrassment 
and peril which no courage or skill in war 
could disregard. en oie ne | 
MR. BUCHANAN ON THE SUPREME 
COURT. 

For the last two or three years, the organs and 
advocates of Mr. Buchanan’s Administration 
have been hurling denunciations at all who dare 
to doubt the infallibility of the Supreme Court. 
That gentleman himself set the example of in- 
tolerance, by declaring in his inaugural speech 
that the decision of the court in the case of Dred 
Scott had finally and forever settled the ques- 
tion that Slavery exists in Kansas and Ne- 
braska by virtue of the Constitution, and that 
all good citizens would at once acquiesce in the 
decision. His organ in this city, then styled 
the Union, denounced as traitors and enemies 
of the Constitution all who dare to question the 
binding authority of the court in the premises j 
and it has become a settled principle with the 
Democratic party, that to insist upon the right 
of Congressional prohibition of Slavery in the 
Territories is moral treason. What, then, must 
be thought of the President himself, when it is 
known that, so late as 1841, when in his intel- 
lectual prime, he openly denounced and ridi- 
culed the idea that the authority of the Su- 
preme Court can bind the action of Congress, 
the people, and the Executive ! 

The Chicago Times, the organ of Judge 
Douglas, has discovered a precious specimen 
of moral treason in an old speech of Mr. Bu- 
chanan, delivered on the 7th July, 1841, in the 
United States Senate, upon the Bank question. 
In these times of excitement and danger, it 
may be doubted if the author of the following 
sentiments can be allowed to roam at large, 
with a due regard to the public safety. But we 
turn him over to the tender mercies of Goy. 
Wise, whose military force, on their return 
from Charlestown to Richmond, might very 
easily, if they possess any portion of the cour- 
age and daring of their vanquished enemies, 
take quiet possession of the White House and 
its occupant, and convey the latter without dif- 
ficulty to Richmond for trial, under the new 
Democratic creed, as expounded by the Cin- 
cinnati platform, the Dred Scott decision, the 
Inaugural, and the Silliman letter. It is not 
for us to urge the propriety of such a proceed- 
ing, but we merely suggest what would seem to 
be demanded by the safety of the South, if the 
recent Democratic expositions of the Constitu- 
tion are to be taken as true. Mr. Buchanan, 
on the eccasion referred to, said: 

“ Now, if it were not unparliamentary lan- 
guage, and if I did not desire to treat all my 
friends on this (Whig) side of the house with 
the respect which I feel for them, I would say 
that the idea of the question having been set- 
tled so as to bind the consciences of, members 
of Congress, when voting ou the present bill, is 
ridiculous and absurd. If ail the judges and 
all the lawyers in Christendom had decided in 
the affirmative, when the question is thus 
brought home to one as a legislator, bound to 
vote for or against a new charter, upon oath to 
support the Constitution, J must exercise my 
own judgment. I would treat with profound 
respect the arguments and opinions of judges 
and constitutional lawyers; but if, after all, 
they fail to convince me that the law was con- 
stitutional, I should be guilty of perjury before 
high heaven if I voted in its favor. 

“But even if the judiciary had settled the 
question, I should never hold myself bound by 
their decision while acting in a legislative char- 
acter. Unlike the Senator from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Bates,] I shall never consent to place the 


liberties of the people in the hands of any judi- 
cial tribunal. 

“No man holds in higher esteem than I do 
the memory of Chief Justice Marshall; but J 
should never have consented to make even him 
the final arbiter between the Government and 
the people of this country on questions of consti- 
tutional liberty.” 


THE ELECTION IN NEW YORK. 


The official returns of the New York elec- 
tion are published below. The three Demo- 
cratic candidates, elected by majorities rang- 
ing from 314 to 1,468, were supported by the 
Democratic and American parties. Ali the 
Republicans elected were supported by the Re- 
publican and American parties, except Forrest, 
who received 672 majority, notwithstanding the 
support given by the Americans to his oppo- 
nent, Elderkin : 

Secretary of State.— Leavenworth, Rep., 
251,126; Jones, Dem., 252,594; majority for 
Jones, 1,468. 

State Engineer and Surveyor.—Storey, Rep., 
250,879: Richmond, Dem., 251,999 ; majority 
for Richmond, 1,120. 

Canal Commissioner.—Chapin, Republican, 
251,472; Skinner, Dem., 251,786; majority for 
Skinner, 314. 

State Prison Inspector —F orrest, Republican, 
251,867; Elderkin, Dem., 251,195; majority 
for Forrest, 672. 

State Comptroller —Denniston, Rep., 275,849 ; 
Church, Dem., 227,207 ; majority for Denniston, 
48,642. 

State Treasurer—Dorsheimer, Republican, 
274,579 ; Vanderpoel, Dem., 226,655; majori- 
ity for Dorsheimer,47,924. 

Attorney General.—Myers, Rep., 276,497 ; 
Tremain, Dem., 228,227 ; majority for Myers, 
49,249, 

Clerk of Court of Appeals.—Hughes, Rep., 
275,366; Lewis, Dem., 227,260; majority toe 
Hughes, 48,106. 

Judge of Appeals.—Davies, Rep., 272,763 ; 
Johnson, Dem., 227,713 ; majority for Davies, 
45,050. 

It will be seen that the united strength of 
the “ Democratic” and American parties is 
ouly 1,468 votes greater than that of the Re- 
publicans, while the Republican and American 
majorities are nearly fifty thousand. This is 
perhaps the last expiring effort of “ American- 
ism” in New York, unless the folly of the Re- 


publicans shall again inspire the dead faction 
with life. 





Svuprosep Fivisusterixe Steamer.—Aflan- 
tic City, Dec, 2.—A_ small steamer, painted 
black, with white stripes, has been lying at 
anchor in the inlet since Wednesday last. A 
man came ashore to-day, who said the vessel 
was from New York, bound for Havana, and 
had been renee by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and put in here in consequence of 
bead winds. But from the fact of her -till re- 
maining in the inlet, and the number of men 





in the face. If the Southern States secede from 


on board, it is suspected she is a filibuster. 


. 


—____—_— 


NOW AND THEN. 


When the Missouri ruffians invaded Kansas, 
and drove out the Free-State men, or imposed 
laws and Constitutions upon them at the point 
of the dagger and the revolver, the ehampions 
of Slavery shouted for joy, and sent all their 
spare change—though they were never good at 
raising money—to aid the ruffians in their law- 
less aggressions upon Northern men. 

When a Southern Representative in Congress 
assailed a Senator from Massachusetts, while 
sitting in his seat, with a cane, the Southern 
people of all parties shouted for joy, and over- 
whelmed the cowardly assailant with presents 
of splendid gold-headed canes. They laughed 
to scorn all who would have raised their voice 
against the outrage. We doubt if twenty news- 
papers south of Washington uttered a word of 
censure of the foul deed. 

But now that Northern men have made an 
aggression upon the South, now that the South- 
ern ox has been gored, their tune is wonderful- 
ly changed. A more innocent, law-abiding 
people were never heard of. The whole press 
of the South joins the chorus of condemnation, 
and threaten to dissolve the Union—which, by 
the way, they have no intention of doing—be- 
cause a very few men at the North have ex- 
pressed some degree of sympathy with John 
Brown. Not one man in a hundred has justi- 
fied the invasion ; but the defenders of Border- 
Ruffianism and of Brooks are horror-strieken 
at the audacity of those who have dared to pity 
him in his misfortune, or to respect his motives, 
while condemning his conduct as unjust and 
unwise. 

Those who cannot wipe out the shame and 
disgrace which attaches to the ruffian brutality 
of the Kansas invasions, and the cowardly as- 
sault upon the Massachusetts Senator, have no 
right to complain of the more insignificant out- 
rage at Harper's Ferry. Let those who are 
without sin cast a stone at John Brown and his 
accomplices. 

We intend to cull from our files of 1855 and 
1856 some choice excerpts from Southern jour- 
nals in regard to the events above adverted to. 

The whole Democratic press of the South, 
without exception, justified those outrages ; 
while the Opposition press in that quarter were 
either silent or joined in the chorus of ridicule 
of the Kansas and Sumner “ shriekers.” Even 
the Democratic presses of the North, from sheer 
political prostitution, joined in sneering at the 
misfortunes of their fellow citizens in Kansas. 
Like some miserable slaves in the South, they 
professed to glory in their chains, and vilified 
those whom their masters had injured. 

The Virginia papers were not behind those 
of South Carolina in their appreciation of the 
gallantry of Brooks. The Richmond papers of 
all parties vied with each other in wit and mer- 
riment. The hero of the bloody assault was so 
puffed up with pride, by the honors that were 
showered upon him, that in a speech which he 
made to his constituents, after his return home 
in 1856, he threatened to raise an army, in the 
event of Fremont’s election, march to the cap- 
ital, overturn the Government, and take posses- 
sion. Many Southern people at that time be- 
lieved in the gasconade of Brooks, and felt no 
doubt but that the North could be overrun with 
as much ease as the American army under 
General Scott marched from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico. They have doubtless changed their 
minds on this point. 

Let the sensible men of the South, of all par- 
ties, reflect upon these recent events in our his” 
tory, and they will not be surprised at the de- 
gree of sympathy which has been manifested 
in behalf of John Brown. The North submitted 
for long years to insult and outrage, at the 
hands of Southern men, when the South was 
almost unanimous in applanding the wrong- 
doers. They have at length provoked retaliation 
in kind; and their consciousness of being the 
aggressors should teach them some patience 
and moderation. After all, they are more 
scared than hurt; and when they learn to re- 
spect the rights of Northern men, they will find 
more respect paid to their own. 





INTELLIGENT INDUSTRY. 

Doctor George B. Loring, of Salem, devotes 
himself to agriculture and politics. He is in 
talent and influence next te Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing, for his advocacy of the Democracy in Mas- 
sachusetts. But when the Doctor delivers an 
agricultural speech, it is amusing to see how 
his mind works itself clear of all subserviency 
to the interests of slave labor. The following 
is an extract from his speech before the Barn- 
stable Agricultural Seciety, on the 8th of Octo- 
ber last. He says well and truly : 
“ And, gentlemen, that is the only labor that, 
guided by intelligence, which can be truly profit- 
able and satisfactory to us. If it be true, as 
Horace Mann says, that the best operatives in 
the manufactories at Lowell are those who have 
the brightest intellects and the best education, 
how much more entirely and unmistakably true 
must this be in agriculture, whose manual la- 
bor is performed to so great an extent by the 
same persons who plan and direct it. Our 
farmers are laborers, toiling for themselves, the 
only service that is truly free, and possessing 
no power over any human force, except that 
which lies in their own hands. And they can 
tell you that the most intelligent man among 
them, other things being equal, can plough the 
straightest furrows, and raise the best erops, 
and select the best cow, and drive the. sleekest 
team a-field, and accomplish the most work in 
the easiest way for man and animal, between 
sun and sun. It is the brain which is the great 
motive power, and in that healthiest of all oc- 
cupations, in which the bones become tirm and 
the muscles strong, in which the frame grows and 
ripens under the open sky and in the pure air, 
the brain is especially prepared to receive 
knowledge, and to use it, without excess or ex- 
travagance.” 





Iiurnois Po.itics.—The Press and Tribune 
of Chicago sums up the result of the recent 
county elections in that State as follows: 

“Tn the matter of losses and gains, it will be 
seen that the Republicans have lost Coles and 
Marshall, and have gained Bond, Hancock, 
Monroe, Moultrie, Randolph, and Richland. 
Douglas and Ford (new counties) are both Re- 
publican. In Brown and Cumberland, (usually 
Democratic,) the Republicans have elected 

arts of their ticket; and in Logan and Stark, 
usually Republican,) the Democrats have car- 
ried of portion of theirs. Of the six counties 
in which there was no political contest, Dupage 
is always Republican, and Fayette and Pike al- 
ways Democratic; Madison, Tazewell, and 
Wabash, are debatable ground. The voting 
population of the forty-six Republican counties 
exceeds that of the fifty Democratic counties by 
about 5,000. The Democrats have carried 
nothing north of a line drawn along the north- 
ern boundaries of Adams, McDonough, Fulton, 
Peoria, Marshall, Woodford, Tazewell, Mason, 
Menard, Sangamon, Macon, Shelby, Coles, and 
Clark counties. South of that line; the Repub- 
licans have carried the counties of Bond, Ed- 
wards, Monroe, Randolph, Richland, and St. 
Clair. 

Avexanprit Faicurenep.— The people of 
Alexandria, six miles below Washington, were 
greatly excited last-week by a story that the 
town was to be invaded by six hundred Aboli- 
tionists—on their way, we suppose, to reseue 
Brown. The authorities of that town actually 
sent a force of sixty men by steamer to Wask- 
ington, in order to prevent the invaders com- 
ing on board the return boat. The passengers, 
twelve in number, were strictly examined. 





,Tue Movuntary Meapow Massacrr.—Sv. 
Louis, Dec, 2.—Dr. Ferney, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs in Utah, has arrived here with 
the two remaining survivors of the Mountain 
Meadow massacre, who served as witnesses on 
the recent examination. 

The gold discoveries in Southeast Missouri 
have been confirmed. 
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From the Petersburg (Va.) Press. 

WILL A DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION 
STOP THE INCENDIARISM OF THE 
ABOLITION FANATIC? 

We answer, briefly, it would, and that only 
will. The Abolitionist is-not a filibustering 
fanatic, seeking universal emancipation of 
slaves. He is not disturbed at Slavery in Cuba 
or Brazil; he is only interested in it in his own 
Government, and will not cease to attack it, in 
obedience to his fanatical conscience. With 
this conscience there can be no reasoning; no 
questions of interest will make him pause. 

A separation of the States of the Union sep- 
arates the institution from his conscience, and 
makes Slavery as foreign to him as it is in the 
countries named. If but a hundred men make 
Abolition a question of their soul's salvation, 
and disunion would content them, or discon- 
nect those high considerations from the subject, 
disunion becomes im ive. The Union, in 
their opinion, makes them responsible for Sla- 
very before God. Should we not release them 
from even this imaginary danger to their soul's 
salvation ? Ay Iyquirer. 

We are surprised that any intelligent man 
should take this view of the matter. A disso- 
lution of the Union could not fail to exasperate 
the people on both sides of the line, and the 
South would be subject to tenfold irritation in 
consequence of the tenfold increase in the num- 
ber of fugitive slaves. It is now very difficult 
to recover a fugitive slave who escapes to a 
free State, with the whole force of the Federal 
Government and the fugitive act on the side of 
the slaveholder. But if the Union were dis- 
solved, the law would be on the side of the 
slave,“and against the slaveholder. Can any 
reflecting man doubt that this circumstance 
would powerfully stimulate the fugitive spirit? 
From the Atlantic to the Rio Grande, the slave 
would only have to step across the frontier line 
to place himself under the protecting egis of 
the Northern Confederacy ; and it would be im- 
possible to hold slaves within bne hundred 
miles of that line, unless they are to be kept 
literally in chains. As a consequence of the 
frequent and wholesale stampedes, the slave- 
holders would be kept in a state of constant 
irritation and excitement, and would often be 
tempted to cross the line in pursuit of their 
escaping property. They would thus become 
aggressors’and invaders, and the insult would 
be resented by the bordering free States. Blood 
would flow, and the two Republics would be 
constantly on the eve of war. 

There could be no peace between the two 
fragments of the divided Union, in consequence 
of this standing cause of irritation. It is very 
shallow reasoning of “ An Inquirer” to sup- 
pose that the Anti-Slavery sentiment of the 
North would cool down, if the Union were dis- 
solved. Ifa dissolution had taken place thirty 
years ago, that suggestion would have force. 
The remoteness of Caba and Brazil will ex- 
plain the comparative indifference of the North- 
ern Abolitionists to the fact that they maintain 
Slavery, while the contiguity of the South to 
the North will be as close after dissolution as it 
is now. 

The South set a fatal example of aggression 
upon the North in the effort to force Slavery 
into Kansas. That example has been imitated 
in the recent affair at Harper's Ferry. North- 
ern men who emigrated to Kansas, as they had 
a right to do, even with the assistance of the 
Emigrant Aid Societies, were cruelly murdered 
and expelled from the Territory by Missouri 
ruflians. They were not permitted even to hold 
elections, but the polls were seized by organ- 
ized mobs from Missouri, and thousands of 
votes were cast in violation of all law and de- 
cency— Legislatures” were elected by these 
intruders from a neighboring State, and the 
most diabolical laws were enacted. In the 
mean while the Federal Government rendered 
all the aid in its power to the ruffians. How 
insignificant, in comparjson with these outrages 
in Kansas, perpetrated by Southern men, are 
the events which took place at Harper’s Ferry? 

Virginia raised men and money, to arm the 
ruflians who invaded Kansas, and she now is 
made to feel the enormity of the outrages she 
assisted to perpecrate, by having them faintly 
retaliated upon herself. She, in common with 
other Southern States, has invoked the spirit of 
lawless invasion and border warfare, and she 
will in vain attempt to escape the dire conse- 
quences by a dissolution of the Union. That 
is not the way to restore peace. Her security 
lies in preserving the Union, and returning to 
the maxims and policy of her earlier statesmen, 
who attempted to check the diffusion of Sla- 
very, which they regarded as a curse; and 
prayed for the period of deliverance from its 
evils. 

Southern statesmen will remember that per- 
petual border war existed between England and 
Scotland while they remained independent 
kingdoms ; and that peace and safety were se- 
cured only at the price of union under one 
Government. There is perhaps no portion o 
the world blessed with greater security to life 
and property at the present day than the border 
land between those countries, where for centu- 
ries the Rob Roys and their ruffian bands laid 
waste the fields of their neighbors, and rendered 
life a burden. 

In like manner it might be shown that the 
union of the great feoffs in France, under 
Louis XI, was the salvation of the country, 
and his reign, though despotic, marks an im- 
portant epoch in the progress of its civilization. 
The same remark may be made with reference 
to England, which, in early times, was divided 
into several petty kingdoms, which maintained 
perpetual war with each other. 

It is true that the United States is vastly 
larger than the European countries to whose 
example we have pointed, but the difference in 
size is more than offset by the modern facilities 
of travel and intercourse, including, of course, 
the interchange of thought by means of the 
press, the telegraph, and universal education. 
The counties of England and France, five 
hundred or even two hundred years ago, had 
nothing like the intimacy of intercourse, wheth- 
er commercial or intellectual, which now exists 
between the States of this Union. They had 
no railroads—searcely any roads at all—they 
spoke differents dialects, there were no newspa- 
pers, and indeed the inhabitants of different 
counties and provinces had fewer ideas in com- 
mon than the people of our most distant States. 

The South cannot escape Northern ideas by 
going out of the Union. For wegl or woe, the 
two sections are bound to each other, and the 
conflict of ideas, if it be an evil, which we do 
not believe, must be borne with patience. Out 
of fierce and bitter controversy, truth and Free- 
dem will eventually come, when the present 
troublous period will become, in the calm re- 
trospect of history, another illustration of the 
wisdom and benefits of union between a people 
speaking the same language and possessing the 
same religion. 





Lecture By THE Hox. Tuomas Corwix.— 
Plymoath Church was crowded last night, to 
hear what “Tom Corwin, the Wagon Boy,” had 
to —— the oe of “The American Chris- 
tain Citizen and His Duties.” Mr. Corwin was 
welcomed with the most enthusiastic 
as he entered the reom, and when introd 








hi law,” as long as we had a Constitution. 


e lecture was very warmly received.—N. J. 
ne. 





. THE REVIEW. 


We have received from Taylor & Maury 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine for Novem- 
ber. As this is the season for the renewal of 
subscriptions to the reprints of the English 
Quarterlies, we append the following from the 
Congregationalist : 

“ Our advertising columns contain Messrs. 
L. Scott & Co.’s announcement of the terms on 
which they supply American subscribers with 
their accurate aud beautiful reprint of the four 
great English Reviews and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. Our readers are, we presume, mostly 
familiar with the distinguishing characteristics 
and great value of these reprints. 

“The North British Review — the Free 
Church organ—which had wandered somewhat 
from its first love, has now, we rejoice to say, 
got back to its orthodox moorings, and bids fair 
to be all that the cause there demands. 

“ The Westminster Review, under the care of 
Mr. ‘John Chapman, (the American-London 
bookseller,) is the ‘Liberal’ and progressive 
organ, fighting a great fight against Church and 
and State in favor of Free Trade, and, to a de- 
gree, of free thinking also. Its literary charac- 
ter is extremely able, aud it utters great truths, 
mixed sometimes with dangerous errors. 

“The Edinburgh Review, edited by Mr. | 
Reeve, is the old Whig organ, started by Jeffrey 
and Brougham and Sydney Smith, and still 
mighty in maintenance of its principles. A 
good notice of a book is worth more in its col- 
umns than anywhere else. 

“ The London Quarterly, under the manage- 
ment of Rev. W. Elwyn, was established to fight 
the Edinburgh on its own ground, and with its 
own weapons, and was carried on by Southey, 
Scott, Lockhart, &c. It now defends conserva- 
tive principles, and upholds the Establishment. 

“ Blackwood’s Magazine—Tory to the back- 
bone—has, in England, a circulation, it is said, 
of 40,000 copies. And, though it ‘ edits itself,’ 
its corps of contributors is of such vast and va- 
ried ability, that it stands at the head of the 
Magazines of the world. 

Such is the price paid in England for the 
grade of writing which appears in these period- 
icals, that the cost of the five, it is said, will 
average to their publishers $25 a page, or an 
aggregate of near $100,000 a year. The Eng- 
lish public, moreover, have to pay $31 per year 
as the subscription price of the five. Messrs. 





every respect—to Americans for $10. 


portant works. It would be a wise use of a ten 


even forty—in each parish, to make it certain 


for the coming year. ‘The congregation would 
hear from their investment in the quickened 
intelligence and stimulated thought of the pul- 
pit. : 

“ Moreover—in all our villages—it would be 
a good thing done, for ten or twenty reading 
young men to club together, and procure these 
reprints for their own use and benefit. They 
will gain more from them than from thrice the 
money invested in oysters, sleigh rides, popular 
fiction, or pictorial periodicals.” 

The Knickerbocker for December is out, and 
contains its usual spicy and entertaining talk. 
As an inducement to subscribers, the publishers 
offer to every three dollar subscriber, old or 
new, for 1860, a handsome engraving of “ Mer- 
ry Making in the Olden Time.” The same 
also to getters-up of clubs. 


The Queen of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
Washington, D.C. 
The “Queen of Hearts” is a collection of 

stories, most of which have appeared in the col- 

umns of the “ Household Words ” and other pe- 
riodicals. A simple love story, running through 
the book, serves to connect these tales, and to 
give them coherency. The writings of Wilkie 

Collins are always popular, and we need only 

mention this book to secure it readers. 





Women Artists of all Ages and Countries. By Mrs. El- 
let. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1959. For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 


Show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made, 

sings the poet ; and perhaps it is to this end that 
Mrs. Ellet has given to the world these bio- 
graphical sketches of eminent women artists. 
Whatever may be the design of the work, it is 
certainly charmingly written, and executed in 
a most catholic spirit. The authoress has en- 
iques on art, but gives a “plain, unvarnished 
history” of what woman has done. The fol- 
lowing extract from the preface explains the 
purpose of the work : 
“Should the perusal of my book inspire with 
courage and resolution any woman who aspires 
to overcome difficulties in the achievement of 
honorable independence, or should it lead to a 
higher general respect for the powers of women, 
and their destined position in the realm of Art, 
my object will be accomplished.”’ 





ALABAMA POLITICS. 


A fierce war rages between the different 
Democratic factions in Alabama, the bone of 
contention being the vacancy in the United 
States Senate. Mr. Fitzpatrick is a candidate 
for re-election, and appears to eccupy a com- 
paratively conservative position—that is to say, 
he is in favor of a slave code for the Territo- 
ries, and entirely against Mr. Douglas’s squat- 
ter-sovereignty theories, but refrains from de- 
nouncing him as a traitor to the party, and an 
enemy to the South. Mr. Yancey represents 
the ultra “ States Rights” wing, and goes for 
everything Southern, including the repeal of 
the laws which prohibit and punish the slave 
trade. We are not aware that his rival, the 
late incumbent, has defined his position on 
this point, but presume he is “sound.” Mr. 
Forsyth, the late Minister to Mexico, has 
been elected to the Legislature from Mobile; 
he will support Mr. Fitzpatrick, because the 
latter speaks civilly of Douglas, of whom Mr. 
Forsyth is a warm advocate. But it is not 
improbable that his Presidential preference 
will be prejudicial to the cause of his Senato- 
rial candidate. The latitude of Alabama is 
too hot for the advocates of “ Popular Sover- 
eignty,” or any form of conservatism, and we 
shall not be surprised if Mr. Forsyth follows 
the example of ex-Senator Clemens, of the 
same State, who has settled in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and of ex-Senator Foote, of Mississippi, 
who, we believe, alternates between Nashville 
and Washington. In regard to the Senatorial 
seat, it is probable that the taint of Douglas- 
ism will ruin the prospects of Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
and that his friends will still have influence to 
defeat his antagonist, Mr. Yancey, who is bit- 
ter, haughty, and implacable. We perceive 
that the Hon. and Rev. Henry W. Hilliard has 
made a timely and judicious record, in an agri- 
cultural address, and it is just possible’ that 
the Senatorial seat may have been in his 
mind’s eye. It is heedless to add, that he 
urges the importance of legislative protection 
to Slavery in the Territories. But he is op- 
posed to reviving the foreign slave trade, and 
in favor of preserving the Union. 





{Wants a Suarre’s Rirte.—A woman in Fair- 
fax, Va., writes y meinen ay Dy there 
are a great many iding in igh- 
borhood whom she suspects to be Alslitioniets, 
and requests a Shar;e's rifle for herself. It is 
said that the Governor sent her the rifle, and 
requested her to raise a volunteer corps of 
women in her region.— Southern Exchange. 

The heroism of the young woman who at 
tempted to save the life of the prisoner Thomp- 
son, at Harper's Ferry, by exposing her own, 
has evidently inspired the Governor with more 
respect for the courage of the women than for 
that of the men, whom he compared to a flock 





THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, 
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with his incoherent remarks. Great excite 


Ment 


First Session. prevailed. Mr. Crawford was applauded 
= : galleries, and cheered by his friends Py the 
Monday, December 5, 1859. floor. The Clerk seemed to despair of joo; 
SENATE. order, and permitted the interruption to mee 


This body was called to order, precisely at 12 
o'clock, by the Vice President, & :arge majority 
of the Senators being present. 3 

Mr. Thomson presented the credentials of 
John C. Ten Eyck, Senator elect from the State 
of New Jersey, who, being present, was duly 
qualified, and took his seat. : 

Mr. Gwin presented the credentials of Henry 
T. Haun, Senator elect from the State of Cah- 
fornia, who, being present, was duly qualified, 
and took his seat. 

Mr. Mason offered a resolution, authorizing 
the appoiatment of a select committee to in- 
quire into the nature and consequences to the 
General Government of the recent capture of 
the U. S. Armory at Harper's Ferry ; laid over. 

Mr. Trumbull gave notice that he would 
move to amend the resolution, by providing 
also for the inquisition into the nature of the 
recent capture of the Frankfort Arsenal, in the 
State of Missouri. 

The usual resolutions to notify the House 
and the President of the Senate’s readiness for 
business were adopted, and the body adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

The members assembled on the floor some 
time before noon, and the customary saluta- 
tions were exchanged, a pleasant excitement 
prevailing everywhere. Among the members 
was Mr. Sickles, of New York. 

At noon, Mr. Allen, the Clerk of the last 
House, called the members to order. The din 
of voices immediately ceased, and the specta- 
tors were excluded from the floor, whilst the 
members took their seats. 

The roll was called, and two hundred and 
thirty-one members answered to their names. 
Those absent were Messrs. Stallworth of Ala- 
bama, Landrum of Louisiana, Brown and 
Adams of Kentucky, Hindman and Rust of 
Arkansas, and Hamilton of Texas. 

The Election of a Speaker—On motion of 
Mr. Phelps, the House agreed to proceed to 
the election of a Speaker viva voce. 

Mr. Hunter nominated Mr. Phelps of Mo. 

Mr. Corwin nominated Mr. Sherman of Ohio. 

Mr. Adrain nominated Mr. Davis of Ia. 

Mr. Haskin nominated Mr. Hickman of Pa. 

Mr. Stevens nominated Mr. Grow of Pa. 

Mr. Briggs nominated Mr. Boteler of Va. 

Numerous voices, impatiently. “ Call the roll.” 

The Clerk appointed Messrs. Houston, Cor- 
win, Adrain, and Briggs, as tellers. 


The excitement afterwards calmed down, an, 
the House adjourned about half pas’) ” 
o'clock. r = 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE Exre 
OF CAPT. BROWN, 


A correspondent of the Baltimore ,, 
gives the following account of the pre a 
for Brown's execution : 

“ Charlestown, Va., Dec. 1—10 P. y 
has certainly been a wonderful day in thy 
ry of Charlestown. The wildest eXcitemen: | 
— The ground for the executio, | 

n selected. It is in a large field, from yi... 

a crop of wheat has been gathered th; , 
It is all staked off, and the position of cacy” 
pany assigned. The order that no one 
admitted within bearing distance wi!! }. ... 
ly carried out, and this fact having com, ‘ 
ear of Brown, it is currently reported 
will have nothing to say. I saw the eos 
day ; it is made of solid mahogany, q; 
| encased in a pine box, for removal, the au, 

ities having decided to deliver the boa... 
| to Mrs. Brown. The usual parades 
views took place to-day, but the great ¢ 
of the day was the visit of the heart-strickw,. 
to her condemned husband. 

“ The wife of John Brown arrived a Harn 
Ferry in the éarly train this morning. gy, , 
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detained there until the wishes oj the Con 
mander-in-Chief were known. At ono , 
a detachment of the fine troop of horse, k . 
as the Black Horse Rangers. Capt. rte rs - 
a private carriage, were dispatched to the k " 
ry for the urpose of bringing Mrs. Broy 


Mr. and Mrs. McKim, and a gentlemay arte 
name I could not learn, who came to the For, 
with Mrs. Brown, were not allowed to Come : 
Charlestown. The escort returned abou 
o'clock, Capt. Moore, of the Richmond tr, 
stationed at the Ferry, accompanying 
Brown. Seeing the forlorn condition 
lady, the gallant Virginian volunteered | 

up with her, and she appeared deeply tha 
for his kindness. On her arrival her 
tary at once cleared the street in front 
jail, and Capt. Moore escorted the lady int 
building, where she was introduced \ 
Avis, the jailor’s wife, who perform: 
pleasant task of searching her. Whi 
going on, Capt. Moore e itered Bri 

and informed him of his wife's arriva 


Scott & Co. furnish them—as finely printed in | 


“The beginning of the year is a favorable | 
time to subscribe for these fruitful and im- 


dollar bill—the gift of one, or ten, or twenty, or 


that every pastor has the reading of their pages | 


For sale by Taylor & Maury, | 


tered into no elaborate disquisitions or crit- | 





Mr. Florence said: In listening to the call 
of the roll, I noticed several members were 
| absent. In order to enable them to participate 
in the election, | move we adjourn till to-mor 
| TOW. 

Mr. John Cochrane. I hope the gentleman 
| will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Cobb. Let us have one vote. | Laughter. | 
The House took a vote on the motion by ac- 
| clamation, in the midst of which, and the laugh- 

ter of the members, Mr. Florence withdrew the 
notion, and the House proceeded to vote viva 
nce, 





| I 

la 

The First Vote.—The result, as announced 

| by the tellers, was as follows: Sherman of Ohio, 
(Republican,) 66; Bocoek of Virginia, (Demo 
crat,) 86 ; Grow of Pennsylvania, (Republican, ) 

| 43; Boteler of Virginia, (Southern Opposition, ) 

| 14; Davis, 2; Phelps, 1; Gilmer, 3; Nelson, 5; 
Corwin, 1; Adrain, 2; Hill, 1; Hickman, 1; Pen- 
nington, 1 ; H. Clark, 1; McQueen, 1. 

None having received a majority of the votes, 

Mr Grow said: “ As | desire in no way to re- 
| tard the organization of the House, I withdraw 
| my name as a candidate. I assure those gen- 

tlemen who in their kindness have cast their 
votes for me, that I shall treasure through life 
| so distinguished a mark of their friendship and 
| regard.” 
| Mr. Burnett moved an adjournment, which 
| was determined by yeas and nays in the nega- 
| tive. 

Mr. Clark, of Missouri, offered a resolution 
| that none who endorsed Helper’s book are fit 
| to be Speaker of the House. 
| Mr. Clark, of Missouri, wished to make some 
remarks on the question before the House. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, interposed a point 
| of order. 
Mr. Garnett contended that Mr. Clark had a 


man thanked him for his kind attent 

and, on the Captain presenting hi: 

$50, drawn by John H. Cavender, of Philg 
phia, in favor of John Brown, he endors 
writing in a plain, bold hand, ‘ pa¥ to the 
ot Mary A. Brown.’ The wife by this tim 
and was ushered into the cell; sh 
vanced to where her husband stood, and , 
braced him tenderly, but shed no tes Br 
was unmoved. 1 hey soon entered ipon wha 
appeared to be the principal object of | 
visit—the settling up oft his worldly affa rs. H 
will was wrilten, and all his busines 

| to his wife, and, afler being in the cell a lite 
short of four hours, the final leave-taking | 
place. Brown stood without moving a wos 
while the poor wife hung on his neck, and» 
bitterly, but on leaving the jail, she did yo 
even pull her veil over her face, but quie 
took the arm of Capt. Moore, and walked to! 
carriage, which lett at once under escort 
Harper's Ferry. Mrs. Brown took with her 
her husband's effects except the clothes he 
wears. 

“There are but very few passengers allow 
to land here to-day. Among those who stopy 
I noticed Dr. Cunningham, of the navy 
Hon. Mr, Scott, member of Congress elect fi 
California; Dr. Rawlings, of New York; a 
the following gentlemen connected with | 
Baltimore City Guards, in full uniform, 
Capt. Lloyd B. Parks, Surgeon H. C. Scott, a 
privates John C. Rea, H. Keiholtz, and Ha 
Nicely ; these gentlemen took quarters wit! 
Woodis Riflemen, of Norfolk, and will jars 
with that company to-morrow at the exe 
The Virginians are loud in their praia 
attentions paid the Norfolk tro ps by the ( 
Guards during their short sojourn in Baltio 
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right to show why some of the candidates should | 
not be elected. 

Mr. Clark argued that, under the Constitution, | 
he had a right to speak. ‘ 

Mr. Curtis wanted the gentleman to point out 
the clause. 

There was much confusion, some gentlemen 
wishing to adjourn, and others calling for an- 
other vote. 

After further proceedings, Mr. Clark offered 
the following preamble and resolutions : 

“ Whereas certain members of this House, 
now in nomination for Speaker, did endorse 
and recommend a certain book, hereinafter 
mentioned, therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments 
| contained in the book, ‘The Impending Crisis 
| of the South,’ prepared or written by H. R. 
Helper, are insurrectionary and hostile to the 
domestie peace and tranquillity of the country. 

“ Resolved, That no member of this House 
who has recommended it or the compend of 
the same is fit to be Speaker of this House.” 

This resolution, on the reading of it, was ap- 
plauded by some of the Southern members. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pa., said that, in the present 
condition of the House, but two things could be 
in order, namely: one to proceed to vote, and 
the other to adjourn. 

Mr. Clark, however, made a few remarks in 
support of his doctrines. 

Mr. Stanton saw no good to be accomplished 
by debate at this time, and therefore moved to 
adjourn, Mr. Clark yielding the floor for that 
purpose, 

The question was decided in the negative— 
yeas 113, nays 115. 

| Mr. Vallandigham, in voting aye, said that 
four members of his (the Democratic) party 
were avsent, and three might be here to-mor- 
row. | 

Mr. Clark resumed his remarks, saying that 
in other days Whigsand Democrats were elect- 
ed to the Speakership, but no such atrocious 
sentiments as were contained in Helper’s hook 
had been presented to the country as a rule of 
action for any party — treason, insurrection, 
murder. 

Messrs. Kilgore and C. B. Cochrane distinct- 
ly avowed that they endorsed no such senti- 
ments. 

Mr. Clark was glad that these gentlemen felt 
the “wrath to come.” {Laughter.] 

Mr. Farnsworth said, that with a view of a 
better understanding, the work should be read. 
He recommended the literature of the book. 

There was a demand for a free discussion b 
several members, and for a time the ana | 
ings were very lively, but good natured. 

Mr. Kellogg was not prepared to say whether 
he signed the circular or not, as the gentle- 
man’s authority (the New York Herald) was 
not , 

Mr. Clark. Nor any other good paper. 

Some gentleman from New York said it 
would be better to have a full discussion. Our 
friends, he said, on the other side, having thrust 
the negro before the House, we may as well 
finish the discussion, and turn him out as quick 
as possible. 


Tuesday, December 6, 1859. 
SENATE. 
The Senate took up the resolution of Mr. 
Mason in reference to the Harper's Ferry af- 
fair, with the amendment offered by Mr. Trum- 
bull, A temperate debate ensued, in which 
Messrs. Mason, Trumbull, Hale, Wilson, Hun- 
ter, Crittenden, Davis, Green, Brown, and 
others, took part. All the Republican Sena- 
tors declared that the people of the North had 
no sympathy with the invasion of Virginia. 
HOUSE. 
Mr. Clark, of Missouri, continued his se- 
marks on the resolution offered by him 


ester- 
day, and read from the circular signed t Re- 
Song members, recommending Helper's 


Mr. Gilmer, of North Carolina, offered a 

nevcwrng as Ms substitute for Mr. Clark's, dep- 

recating the Slaveay agitation, and proposi 

the adoption of the i 3 

mie r "1830 principtes of the Compro- 
r. k, of New York sume 

length. He denied that the’ Nether 

of any party are Abolitionists, or that 

— with John Brown's invasion of Vir- 

ia. 
A rambling and irreyular nsued. 
Mr. Stevens, of P Png ot 





of sheep. 


“The town is very quiet to-day, excep 
marching to and fro of the military. ‘T'o-ny 
there is no one to be seen in the streets but 
armed patrol, For the first time since th 
trouble commenced, there has been a gi 
placed inside the jail and in the jail-yard 
night. From what IT could learn, the sherif 
and jailer did not like the arrangement, bat 
they had to grin and bear it. To-morrow, e 
the clock strikes twelve, the solemn tray 
commenced on the plains of Kansas in | 
will end by the falling of the drop on the pla 
of Charlestown.” 


THE EXECUTION, 

The telegraph furnished the following | 
ticulars of the execution : 

Charlestown, Dec. 2. Capt. Brown was | 
ata quarter past ll wclock, The military s 
sembled at 9 o'clock, and was posted o 
field where the execution took place, and 4 
at various points surroundiug, as follow 

Infantry detachment of the corps of Us 
in front of gallows, and flanked by a det 
ment of Cadet Howitzers. The right win 
the Cadet battalion was occupied by Com 
A, first regiment of Virginia volunteers; tt 
wing by Company #’, first regiment. ‘The A 
andria Riflemen and Capt. Gibbons’s cowpa 
from Rockingham, were detailed as special pus 
to preserve order in the crowd. Capt. As 
company of cavalry were detailed to cooper 
with the special guard in preventing the ad 
sion of persons within the area, exce pt at 
main gate. 

Hunter’s guard were stationed at th 
supported by a piece of artillery, und 
command of Lieut. Green, of the U.S. Mar 
to separate the citizen crowd who desir 
enter, directing those who were recoynis’ 
occupy the side of the square on the righ! 
the Cadet battalion, and those who were | 
be placed on the side of the square on the 
of the Cadet battalion. Major Duflys « 
mand was in charge of the jail; the Jeffer 
Guards were in front of the jail. Capt. Des 
Portsmouth Grays were placed in front 
court-house yard. Capt. Nichols, of the l’ee" 
burg Artillery, occupied the square neat 
jail. The Woodis Rifles were ordered t 
the woods in the rear of the field of ox« 
The ether companies of infantry and rifle 
duty were stationed as outer pig et guards 
with the remaining cavatry co operating. hve 
thing was conducted according to the sine! 


military discipline; as if the town wa 
state of siege. 
The military in the field formed tw 


squares. Within the inner one was th 
fold, and between the inner and the, outer 
the citizens were admitted, no on 
lowed outside of the lines ex: ept the 
guards. 

At 14 o'clock, the prisoner was brows 
of the jail, accompanied by Sherii! Cam; 


and his assistants, and Capt. Avis, the jaue 
A small wagon, containing a white | 
fin, was driven up, on which Brown took 


seat. Six companies of infantry and rifies 
one company of horsemen, and the gener ® 


he House then adjourned. staff officers, numbering twenty-five, bee” 
The Maryland delegation voted as follows: the procession, which soon moved towarts 
Messrs. Stewart, Kunkel, and Hu hes, for Mr. place of execution. ; 
Bocock ; and Messrs. Davis and Harris for Mr.| 2 #¢ Prisoner was not,accompanied by * 
Gilmer ; Mr. Webster voted for Mr. Boteler. minister, desiring to have no religious ef 
nies, either in the jail or on the scafold 


looked - ose around on the masses of the 
ple, seemingly fully self possessed. " 
Of reaching the scaffold, he mounted it * 


a firm step. His arms were pini med by ® 


Sheriff, and he bid farewell to Captaio 4” 
and Sheriff Campbell; and at half past 
o’elock, the trap was pulled away, and, ¥ 
few slight struggles, John Brown yielde? " 
his life. 


eve® 


54 


v 


His body was placed in the coffin a+ 


life was extinct, and it is now on its - 
Harper's Ferry, to be delivered to his 
companied by a strong military escort. 


SECOND ASSOCIATED Press DISPAT® 
Charlestown, Dec. 2, P. M—The &** 


sent at noon to-day has already put the p= 
in ‘le 
tion of Capt. John Brown for bis tress*” 
and insurrectiona 
The following em 
the 
cording. 


ion of the main features of the @”" 


doings at Harpers Fem 
s all the particule’ 
memorable event that secm worthy 


re that 


At an early hour the town was in ™° : bare 


ir, even for the stirring times tb* 


fallen upon this neighborhood. Soon the ™°* 


assigned for the execution. 
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llow prisoners, and was very affectionate to 
all except Cook. He charged Cook with hav- 
~ deceived and misled him in relation to the 
ne sort he was to receive from the slaves. He 
mi he was led by him to believe they were rife 
jp insurrection, but he had found that his 
representations were false. Cook denied the 
sarge, and made but little reply to Brown. 
he prisoner then told the sheriff he was ready, 
chen his arms were pinioned, and he walked to 
he door, apparently calm and cheerful. He 
yore a black slouch hat, and the same clothes 
gorn during his trial. As he came out he was 
ken under guard of the military. Six com- 
ies of infantry and one troop of horse, with 
Gen. Taliaferro and his entire staff, were de- 
loving in front of the jail. 
*\t the door of the jail an open wagon, with a 
jipe DOX, in Which was a fine oak coffin, was 
‘iting for him. He looked around, and spoke 
» several persons whom he recognised, and 
galking down the steps, was assisted to enter 
. wagon, and took his seat on the box con- 
ining bis coffin, along with Jailer Avis. He 
)oked with interest on the fine military display, 
, + made no remark, The wagen moved off 
-. on as he had taken his seat, flanked with 
iyo fies of riflemen in close order, 
On reaching the field, the mililary had al- 
wady full possession, and pickets were station- 
_j at various points. The citizens were kept 
jack at the point of the bayonet from taking 
guy position except that assigned them—nearly 
. garter of a mile from the seaffold. Through 
‘ho determined persistence of Dr. Rawlings, of 
Frank Leslie’s paper, the order excluding the 
omogs WAS partially rescinded, and the reporters 
‘ue assigned @ position near the General’s 


were 


] of 
ef al 


‘The prisoner walked up the steps firmly, and 
gga the first man on the gallows. Jailer Avis 
and Sherifl Campbell stood by his side, and af- 
wr shaking hands and bidding an affectionate 
jing, thanked them for their kindness. He 
yon put the cap over his face and the rope 
; Mr. Avis then asked him to 
sep forward on the trap. He replied, “ You 
ist lead me, for 1 cannot see.” The rope 
being adjusted, and the military order 
-ep, the soldiers marched and countermarch- 
~j, and took their position as if an enemy was 
Ne arly ten minutes was thus occupi- 

| the prisoner standing meanwhile. Mr. Avis 
‘red if he was not tired. Brown replied, 


. but don’t keep me waiting longer than 


round his neck. 


now 


asary. 
tfilieen minutes past eleven the trap fell. 
A slight grasping of the hands and twitching 
yuscles was visible, and then all was 


| and his crippled condition from his childhood. 


| at some bookstore in New York or Boston at 


the top. A double line was formed by the po- 
licemen, and the box was carried by other offi- 
cers to an old wagon covered with canvas and 
drawn by an old bay horse, which was in wait- 
ing in the yard of the depot, on the south side 
of the building. Into this wagon several po- 
licemen got, and the wagen was driven out of 
the gate upon Broad street. 

“These arrangements were not made with 
as much secrecy as was intended, for the boys, 
who had clambered upon the fence, or peeped 
in through the interstices, reported progress to 
the persons who were upon the outside, and 
when the wagon was driven out, there was an 
immense crowd, which was composed princi- 
pally of colored people. 

“The appearance of the vehicle with the 
body of Brown was greeted by loud cries, and 
the crowd made chase after the wagon. There 
were three or four carriages filled with colored 
persons, in the rear of the wagon, but they had 
difficulty in keeping up with the wagon, which 
was driven as rapidly as the horse could travel. 
It left at two o'clock for New York.” 

THE WILL OF JOHN BROWN. 
Charlestown, Jefferson Co., Va., 
Dec. 1, 1859. 

I give to my son, John Brown, jun., my sur- 
veyor’s compass and other surveyor’s articles, 
if found; also, my old granite monument, now 
at North Elba, N. Y., to receive upon its two 
sides a further inscription, as I will hereafter 
direct ; said stone monument, however, to re- 
main at North Elba so long as any of my chil- 
dren and my wife may remain there as_resi- 
dents. 

I give to my son Jason Brown my silver 
watch with my name engraved on the inner 
case. 

I give to my son Owen Brown my double- 
spring opera-glass and my rifle gun, (if found,) 
presented to me at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
It is globe-sighted, and new. I give also to the 
same son fifty dollars in cash, to be paid him 
from the proceeds of my father’s estate, in con- 
sideration of his terrible suffering in Kansas, 


I give to my son Solomon Brown fifty dollars 
in cash, to be paid him from my father’s estate, 
as an offset to the first two cases above named. 

I give to my daughter, Ruth Thompson, my 
large old Bible, containing the family record. 

1 give to each of my sons, and to each of my 
other~ daughters, my son-in-law, Henry Thomp- 
son, and to each of my daughters-in-law, as 
good a copy of the Bible as can be purchased 


a cost of five dollars each in cash; to be paid 
out of the proceeds of my father’s estate. 





was several times examined, and | be living when my father’s estate is settled, as | 
| good a copy of the Bible as can be purchased | 


d not cease to beat for thirty-five 

jt was then cut down, and placed in 

, and conveyed, under a military es- | 
ot, and there put ina car, to be 
to Harper's Ferry by special train | 


Velock. 


, 

to the der 
‘ 

il 4 

fhe whole arrangements were carried out 

iI and military strictness that 


was most annoying. 


with @ precisiol 
[he general conviction is everywhere enter- 
igined that the ramors of intended rescue were 
iJtogether an egregious hoax. 

This morning Capt. Brown executed an in- 
drament empowering Sheriff Campbell to ad- 
minister on all property of his in this State, 
with directions to pay over the proceeds of the 
sale of his weapons, if recovered, to his widow 
and children. 

ROWN'S INTERVIEW WITH HIS FELLOW-PRISON 

ERS. 

Sheriff Campbell bid the prisoner farewell 
» his cell, and Brown returned his thanks to 
him for his kindness, and spoke of Capt. Pate 

sa brave man. Le was then conducted to 

ecells of his fellow-prisoners, desiring to 
tuke his leave of them. Entering the cell of 
Copeland and Green, he told them to stand up 

* men, and not betray their friends. He 
hanied each a quarter of a dollar, saying that 

ie hal no more use for money, and having said 

this, he bid them a final farewell. 

Vext le visited Cook and Coppie, who were 
chained together. Addressing Cook, he re- 
varked, “ You have made false statements.” 


wk asked, “* What do you mean?” 
| 


srown 
| ‘Why, in stating that [ sent you to 
llarper's Ferry.” Cook replied, “ Did you not 
me, in Pittsbureh, to come to Harper's 
ry, and see if Forbes had made disclo- 
sures?” Capt. Brown, “ No, sir! You know I 
protested against your coming.” To this Cook 
uly responded, “ Capt. Brown, we remember 
differently.” As he said this he dropped his 
lead, and Brown, as if in contempt, turned 
away, and addressing Coppice, said, “ Coppie, 
ov also have made false statements, but I am 
{to hear you have contradicted them, 
Stand up like a man.’ Brown also handed 
Coppic a quarter, and then, shaking both by the 
hand, parted with them. 
rhe prisoner was next taken to Stevens’s 
cell, and kindly interchanged with him a good- 
said, “Good-by, Captain; I 
kuow you are going to a better land.” Brown 
replied, “| know I am,” and urged Stevens to 
up, and not betray his friends. He also 
gave Stevens a quarter, and then took leave of 
He did not visit Hazlett, as he has al 
ways persisted in denying any knowledge of 


kar 


Stevens 


veal 


CAPT, BROWN ON HIS WAY TO EXECUTION, 

On his way to the scaffold, Mr. Sadler, the 
undertaker, remarked to Capt. Brown, “ You 
wea game man, Captain.” To which Capt. 
Brown replied, “ Yes, I was so trained ; it was 
one of the lessons of my mother; but it is 
hard to part from friends, though newly made.” 
Then he remarked, “ This is a beautiful coun- 
ry; I never had the pleasure of seeing it be- 
fore,” 

On reaching the field in which the gallows 

was erected, Brown said: “ Why are none but 
wilitary allowed in the enclosure? I am sorry 
1 Citizens have been kept out.” 
_ As he reached the gallows, he observed Wil- 
iain Hunter and Mayor Green standing near, 
to whom he said, “ Gentlemen, good by ;”” his 
Voice not faltering in the least. 

While on the seaffold, Sheriff Campbell ask- 
‘dif he would take a handkerchief in his hand, 
as a signal when he was ready. He re- 
No, | do not want it; but do not de- 
any longer than is actually necessary.” 

ANOTHER EXCITEMENT. 


to drop 
| ied, “ 


lain me 


_ Shortly after the execution, and whilst the 
cy was being taken to the depot, a great ex- 
“lement was occasioned in the town by the ar- 
val of a horseman, announcing that “ Wheat- 
‘an, the late residence of George W. Turner, 
tat Harper's Ferry, was on fire; that the 
Welliug was burnt, and the fire was extending 
the farm buildings of W. F. Turner, who was 
ii town, and had left home at ten o'clock, who 
‘ul that several of his horses had died very 
\lenly, and also some of his sheep, supposed 
ave been poisoned. He said he intended to 
lave the contents of their stomachs examined 
mist. 
tock of Mr. Castleman and Mr. Myers, 
‘ same neighborhood, had also died very 
‘ysteriously. The excitement on hearing these 
‘tories became very creat, and Col. Davis had 
‘he Fauquier cavalry in readiness to go out and 
‘juire into the truth of the report about the 


: The body of Capt. Brown arrived at the Fer- 
*Y & lve o'clock, and will be taken on by Mrs. 
Town and her friends by express direct to Al- 
Jauy,N. Y. It is desired to avoid all public 
“Monstrations on the route, and Mrs. Brown 
* “ctermined that the body shall not be seen 
saywhere on the route to North Elba, where it 
y e deposited in the family burying-ground. 


pe kindness extended to her by the citizens 
- authorities of the State of Virginia. She, 
“Ollrse, is in great distress. 


( 


a | 
veling 
il 


“tion for her busband. 


he rumored fire which so excited the citi- 
“ts of Charlestown proved to be a fabrication, 


Qnd all je an; . 
all is quiet again. 


BROWN'S BODY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


_ The mortal remains of John Brown passed 


through Philadelphia on Saturday afternoon, 


Or 


‘ their way from Charlestown, Va., to Essex 


unty, New York, where they will be interred. 
ue remains were in charge of the widow of 
rown, who was accompanied by Messrs. Hec- 
cKim, of Philadelphia, 
"ho had gone South with Mrs. Brown. A large 
‘towd assembled at the deport previous to the 
“val of the Baltimore train. The Bulletin 


‘or Tindall and Miller 


Say 


“In order to avoid the crowd, the body re- 
"aiued in the baggage car until a quarter past 
—_ clock, when it was taken out, the depot 
.. ng been previously cleared of all persons, 
“Xcept policemen, reporters, and persons con- 
hen The body 

“Sin a box, which was covered with a blanket, 
# coarse cloth. A fur robe was lashed upon 


hected with the railroad company. 


| same time, for cash, on the best terms. 


| out of the final proceeds of my father’s estate, 
| to the following named persons, to wit: To Al- 


| former agent of the New England Company at 


- Brown speaks in the highest terms of 


f She has most 
“orally impressed all who have met with her 
a woman of fine feelings and great af- 


I give to each of my grandchildren that may 


| (as above) at a cost of three dollars each. 
All the Bibles to be purchased at one and the 


I desire to have (50) fifty dollars each paid 


| len Hammond, Esq., of Rockville, Tolland coun- 
| ty, Connecticut, or to George Kellogg, Esq., 


| that place, for the use and benefit of that Com- 
pany. Also, fifty dollars to Silas Havens, for- 
merly of Lewisburg, Summit county, Ohio, if he 
can be found; also, fifiy dollars to a man of 
Stark county, Ohio, at Canton, who sued my 
| father in his lifetime, through Jadge Humphre 
and Mr. Upson, of Akron, to be paid by J, ie 
srown to the man in person, if he can be found. 
His name I cannot remember. My father made 
a compromise with the man by taking our 
house and lot at Manneville. I desire that any 
remaining balance that may become my due 
from my father’s estate may be paid in equal 
amounts to my wife, and to each of my chil- 
dren, and to the widows of Watson and Owen 
Brown, by my brother. Joun Brown. 
BROWN ON GERKIT SMITH. 

During the course of conversation, Mrs. 
Brown asked him if he had heard that Gerrit 
Smith had become insane, and had been sent 
to the Asylum at Utica. He replied that he 
had read of it in the papers, and was sorry to 
hear it, and immediately changed the subject. 
DIRECTIONS ABOUT THE DISPOSITION OF HIS BODY. 

‘The subject of the death of his two sons was 
spoken of, and Mrs. Brown remarked that she 

| had made some effort whilst at Harper’s Ferry 
| for the recovery of their bodies, to which object, 

she said, Col. Barbour had kindly consented to 

give his assistance. Capt. Brown remarked, 

that he would also like the remains of the two 
Thompsons removed, if they could be found, 
but suggested that it would be best to take his 
body, with the bodies of his four sons, and get a 
pile of pine logs, and burn them all together ; 
that it would be much better and less expen- 
sive to thus gather up all their ashes together, 
and take them to their final resting-place. 

Sheriff Campbell told him that this would not 
be permitted within the State, and Mrs. Brown 

| objected to the proposition altogether. 
HIS NOTIONS OF DEATH, ETC. 

The prisoner said that he contemplated his 
death with composure and calmness. It would 
undoubtedly be pleasant to live longer, but as 
it was the will of God he should close his career, 
he was content. It was doubtless best that he 
should be thus legally murdered for the good of 
the cause, and he was prepared to submit to his 
fate withouta murmur. Mrs. Brown becoming 
depressed at these remarks, he bid her cheer 
up, telling her that his spirit would soon be 
with her again, and that they would be reunited 
in heaven. 

DESIRES NO CLERGYMAN, 

With regard to his execution, he said that he 
desired no religious ceremonies, either in the 
jail or on the scaffold, from ministers who con- 
sent or approve of the enslavement of their fel- 
low-creatures ; that he would prefer rather to be 
accompanied to the scaffold by a dozen slave 
children and a good old slave mother, with their 
appeals to God for blessings on his soul, than 
all the eloquence of the whole clergy of the 
Commonwealth combined, During the past 
week, several letters containing checks and 
drafts had been forwarded to him by friends in 
different sections of the country. These he had 
endorsed, and made payable to his wife, Mary 
A. Brown, (one of them was for $100 and one 
for $50,) and handed them to her. 

HIS INTERVIEW WITH HIS WIFE. 

Charlestown, Dec. 2.—The interview between 
Brown and his wife lasted from four o’clock in 
the afternoon until eight o'clock in the evening, 
when General Taliaferro informed them that 
the period allowed had elapsed, and that she 
must prepare for departure to the Ferry, A 
carriage was again brought to the door, the 
military took possession of the square, and, 
with an escort of tweuty mounted men, the cor- 
tege moved off, Capt. Moore, of the Montgomery 
Guard, accompanying her. The interview was, 
I learn, not a very affecting one—rather of a 
practical character, with regard to the future of 
herself and children, and the arrangement and 
settlement of business affairs. They seemed 
considerably affected when they first met, and 
Mrs. Brown was for a few moments quite over- 
come: but Brown was as firm as a rock, and 
she soon recovered her composure. There was 
an impression that the prisoner might possibly 
be furnished with a weapon, or with strychnine, 
by his wife, and, before the interview, her per- 
son was searched by the wife of the jailer, and 
a strict watch kept over them during the time 
they were together. 

THE PARTING SCENE. 

At the time of separation, they both seemed 
to be fully self-possessed; and the parting, 
especially on his part, exhibited a composure, 
either feigned or real, that was truly surprising. 
I learn from Capt. Moore that she rather re- 
pelled all the attempts on his part to express 
sympathy with her under her afflictions, She 
resented the idea that Captain Brown had done 
anything to deserve death, or to stain his name 
with dishonor, and declared that the ignomin- 
ious character of the punishment that was 
about to be inflicted upon him was as eruel as 
it was unjust. She regarded him as a martyr 
in @ righteous cause, and was proud to be the 
wife of such a man. The gallows, she said, 
had no terrors for her or him, She stated that 
she had not seen him since last June, about 
six months ago, and they had been separated, 
with the exception of a few days, for nearly two 
years. They had, however, correspond , and 
she had always felt a deep interest in the cause 
in which he was engaged. 

The character of the interview may be judged, 
to some extent, from the conversation with 
Capt. Moore, which took place previous to it. 

learn from Capt. Avis, the jailer, that the 
interview between the prisoner and wife was 
characteristic of the man, aud the direction 
given for the management and distribution of 
his property embraced all the minor details of 
his -, will and testameut. 

Gen. Taliaferro was also present, and Capt. 
Brown that his wife be allowed to remain 








LETTER OF GOV. WISE TO MRS. BROWN. 
The following letter, dated Richmond, Nov. 
26, was addressed by Gov. Wise to Mrs. Brown, 
while in Philadelphia, who had written to him, 
asking for the body of her husband, after the 
a as well as the — of her sons 
who eir lives at Harper's Ferry: 
“Mapam: Yours of the 21st ton ga 
to me from Philadelphia, came to my hand this 
morning. Believe me, madam, that I sadly 
thank you for your trust in my feelings as a 
man. Your situation touches those feelings 
deeply. Sympathizing as I do with your afilic- 
tion, you shall have the exertion of my authority 
and personal influence to assist you in gathering 
up the bones of your sons and your husband 
in Virginia, for decent and tender interment 
among their kindred. 
“T am happy, madam, that you seem to have 
the wisdom and virtue to appreciate my position 
of duty. Would to God that public considera- 
tion could avert his doom, for the Omniscient 
knows that I take not the slightest pleasure in 
the execution of any whom the laws condemn. 
May He have mercy on the erring and afflicted. 
“Enclosed is an order to Maj. Gen. Wm. B. 
Taliaferro, in command at Charlestown, Va., to 
deliver to your order the mortal remains of 
husband when all shall be over, to be de- 
ivered to your agent at Harper’s Ferry, and if 
you attend the reception in person, to guard 
you sacredly in your solemn mission. 
“With tenderness and truth, I am, very 
respectfully, your humble servant, 
“Henry A. Wise.” 
While at Harper's Ferry, Mrs. Brown, accom- 
panied by Col. Barbour, Dr. Murphy, and other 
citizens of that place, proceeded to the spot 
where her two sons were buried. It was, how- 
ever, ascertained that the body of Watson Brown 
had been carried off by surgeons for dissection. 
They found two bodies, one supposed to be 
that of Oliver Brown, but far gone in decompo- 
sition, and Mrs. Brown thought herself unequal 
to the task of recognition. So the bodies will 
be interred. 
REMAINS OF JOHN BROWN. 
About three o’clock, the body of Brown, 
which after the execution had been placed in 
a coflin and reconveyed to the jail, was exam- 
ined by General Taliaferro and several physi- 
cians. It presented some remarkable phenom- 
ena. The eyes were fully unclosed, and pos- 
sessed almost all their natural lustre, retaining 
even something of the peculiar glaring expres- 
sion which had characterized them in life. The 
limbs were pliant and flexible, with nothing of 
the rigidity of death about them, and, with the 
exception of the nose and feet, which were cov- 
ered with two pair of woollen socks, the body 
was quite warm. A consultation of all the 
physicians present in Charlestown was immedi- 
ately held—both Dr. Mason and General Talia- 
ferro declaring that the body should not, under 
the circumstances, leave Charlestown until it 
was proven life was entirely extinct, and various 
tests resorted to, for the purpose of determining 
whether the doomed traitor yet retained any 
tlickering of existence. Liquid ammonia was 
applied to his eyes, and, strange to relate, they 
exhibited immediate indications of congestion ; 
a lighted candle was then held near the nose, 
for the purpose of ascertaining its effect upon 
the sensitive mucus membrane of that organ, 
but no evidence of life could be discovered. A | 
number of other tests were applied, with like | 
effect, and he was finally pronounced quite | 
dead by all the physicians in attendance. 
Nevertheless, when, at six o'clock, the corpse 
was again examined, just prior to its me ee 
on the train for Baltimore, the eyes and coun- 
tenance presented the same life-like appear- 
ance before observed, although the body had 
then become quite cold and stiff. The physi- 
cians confessed their inability to account for 
the phenomena, though several similar cases 
are recorded in medical works, 


A Charlestown correspondent of the Balti- 
more Sun gives the following as another last 
will of John Brown: 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF JOHN RROWN. 

I, John Brown, a prisoner, now in the prison 
of Charlestown, Jefferson county, Virginia, do 
hereby make and ordain this as my last will 
and testament, 

I will and direct that all my property, being 
personal proprrty, which is scattered about in 
the States of Virginia and Maryland, should be 
carefully gathered up by my executor, hereafter 
appointed, and disposed of to the best advan. 
tayre, and the proceeds thereof paid to my be- 
loved wife, Mary A. Brown. 

Many of those articles are not of a warlike 
character, and I trust as to such and all other 
property that I may be entitled to, that my 
rights and the rights of my family may be re- 
spec ted. 

And lastly, I hereby appoint Sheriff James 
W. Campbell, executor of this my true last will, 
hereby revoking all others. 

Witness my hand and seal, this 2d day of De- 
cember, 1859. Jown Baown, 

Signed, sealed, and declared to be the true 
last will of John Brown, in our presence, who 
attested the same at his request, in his presence 
and in the presence of each other, 

Joun Avis, 
Ayprew Honver. 
Codicil—I wish my friends, James W. 
Campbell, sheriff, and John Avis, jailer, as 
a return for their kindness, each to have a 
Sharpe’s rifle of those belonging to me, or if 
no rifle can be had, then each a pistol. 

Witness my hand and seal, this 2d day of 
December, 1859. Joun Brown. 

Signed, sealed, &c., same as above. 

From private advices and an examination of 
the judicial records, it appears that Stevens 
will not be tried by the United States court. 
His trial will take place at the next term of the 
Jefferson county court. 


Whatever ofsympathy the fate of John Brown 
awakens will be oecasioned by his bearing 
through an ordeal so trying, rather than any 
complicity of feeling in his lawless enterprise. 
Upon the question whether he had any right 
to go into Virginia with such intentions, or 
whether, when taken, he ought to be punished, 
there is no general difference of opinion or 
sentiment. Though we “ would that all men ” 
were free, we should as readily go into Virginia 
to run off their horses and cattle as their slaves. 
By the Constitution and laws, Slavery is recog- 
nised and tolerated. It was a compact made 
by eur fathers, and one that binds their heirs. 
We will oppose both its extension and its en- 
croachments. Thus far, and no farther, goes 
our sense of duty to Freedom. 

John Brown seems to have counted the cost 
of his enterprise; and, like a brave man, is 
prepared to meet his fate. Since the day that 
Paul spoke to Agrippa, we have read nothing 
more truly sublime than John Brown's response 
to the tribunal before which he stood to receive 
sentence of death, The “ pomp and circum- 
stance of war” with which the execution of 
Brown is to be surrounded was wholly unneces- 
sary. The rescue rumors were entirely un- 
founded.— Albany Eve. Journal. 


—_—=——_——- 


Carp From tHe Onto Mercuants ArReEsTEp 
at Harper's Ferry.— Baltimore, Dec. 2.—The 
following letter is furnished by the Ohio mer- 
chants who were arrested at Harper's Ferry; 


Battimore, December 2, 1859. 
To the Public: 

We, the undersigned, having been arrested 
by the military authorities of the State of Vir- 
ginia on the morning of Wednesday last, while 
proceeding over the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road, as passengers for the East, were disposed 
to overlook the detention and annoyance to 
which we were subjected, in the belief that the 
officers were imposed upon, and acted entirely 
from erroneous information. Observing, how- 
ever, that we are accused of having expressed 
ourselves antagonistically to the State regard- 
ing its prisoners at Charlestown, and that this 
is offered as a reason for our arrest, we deem it 
due to ourselves thus publicly to declare the 
statement entirely without foundation; that we 
are not public agitators of any sort, but order- 
loving business wen, quietly pursuing our own 
affairs. We would at the same time, in view of 
the numerous exciting reports that are being 
published, take occasion to declare that we were 
treated with every proper consideration by the 
military and citizens of Martinsburg, where our 
arrest took place, and that as soon as our case 
was made known to the Railroad Company, the 
President and other officers promptly telegraph- 
ed to the Commanding General, and procu; 
our release ; and 7 as further eyidence 
of our mye: the Baltimore and Qhio 
Company from gll blame for this ynusual pro- 
ceeding, and our entire peatiencs thas no fur- 
ther annoyance to passengers will occur, we 

ta retura to our homes, in the West, by 
route to-morrow. 
ren J. W. Vansant, Fairfield co., 0. 








with bim all night. To this the General re- 
fused to assent, allowing them but four hours. 





J. B. Guiassrorp, M co., O. 
J.L, Couuiss, Logan, Hocking co., 0. 


THE TERRITORY OF JEFFERSON. 


Avraria, Nov. 9, 1859. 
Editors Chicago Press and Tribune : 

The People’s Government—that irregular, 
revolutionary thing which has so often pro- 
voked the wrath of august rulers—is inaugs- 
rated here; and now the law and order men, 
the sticklers for old institutions and precedents, 
grumble and prophecy against this new unpre- 
cedented thing—the Provisional Government. 
Nevertheless, the le—all sovereign here, 
in the free air of the Rocky Mountains—have 
ordained it, and no power is known higher than 
the people’s sovereignty. Failing in the move- 
ment for a State organization, many people felt 
that it was nec to have some law and 
order for our disorder, and they formed the 
Provisional Government, and nobly sustained 
it by a vote of 1,800 to 250, and that, too, when 
not one-quarter of the vote of the Territory was 
out, owing to the short time which elapsed be- 
tween the adjournment of the Convention and 
the election, (only twelve days.) This is pre- 
eminently a free country. e Constitution of 
the Provisional Government provided for the 
meeting of the Legislature just two weeks after 
the election, for the adoption of the Constitution 
and the election of officers, 

Last Monday, the Legislature convened at 
Denver, and is now in session. As yet, no bills 
have been introduced, the preliminary matters 
of organization having taken up the past three 
days; but to-morrow several bills will be intro- 
duced, and the Legislature will enter upon its 
regular duties. Great unanimity prevails, and 
a good understanding exists between members 
on the subjects yet broached. The Government 
is favorably regarded by a large majority of the 
people, and is gaining favor every day. The 
able and comprehensive message of General 
Steele is very generally commended here, as I 
believe it will be in the States when received 
there, 

Some of the Doughface law and order men 
of Eastern Kansas, with other malcontents, 
have gone into an election under the Kan- 
sas laws, for a Representative to the Kansas 
Legislature and county officers ; but the move- 
ment is too glaringly improper to be of much 
consequence. No registry of voters was had, 
as required by the laws of Kansas, and in 
consequence all votes cast at the election were 
illegal. 

The weather continues delightful, being a 
handsome edition of the Indian Summer of the 
Western States, improved upon. Yesterday 
and to-day the snow has been falling upon the 
great range, while the sun was shining serenely 
here. The snow on the middle snow range 
must be some twenty feet in depth, as it hides 
the great chasms and clefts in the rocks, and 
makes all of an uniform white appearance. 

A large brick block is nearly up in Auraria, 
and it isa building which would do credit to 
many a Western city. Building still continues 
active, and hundreds of houses are now being 
erected or completed in the twin towns of 
Auraria and Denver. Looking forward to 
a bright future for the Territory of Jefferson, 
I remain, yours, H. H. M. 


“ PROTESTANTISM IN France.”—After allu- 
ding to the book of Mr. Edmond About, on the 
Question Romaine, a French correspondent of 
the London Atheneum makes the following 
remarks: 

“ A very zealous Bonapartist said to me, only 
two or three days ago, that France wanted a 
Henry the Eighth to regulate her insolent priest- 
hood. ‘And,’ added my friend ‘you will see 
a very serious movement shortly.’ A pamphlet 
on ‘ Protestantism in France’ is about to appear, 
that will make a noise. 

“There is something of gravity in suspense 
between the Emperor and the clergy; and [ 
am informed, on very good authority, his Majes- 
ty will not be displeased to see a strong pamph- 
let on ‘Protestantism in France’ appear. I 
may repeat the song a certain bird whispered 
in my ear last Thursday. Prince Napoleon 
was in the ante-room of his august relative. 
The august relative presently issued from his 
Cabinet, and, seeing the Prince’s impatient air, 
said: ‘You are in a hurry, my cousin.’ ‘I 
have much to do,’ the Prince replied. ‘ And 
& replied the aygust personage, ‘have | noth- 
ing to do, with all the clergy howling at my 
back?’ ‘Sire,’ replied the coysin, ‘{ warned 
you of this long ago.’ ‘ Well, well,’ was the 
hasty answer, ‘I know, I know; but let them 
beware, or I shall learn how to deal with 
them,’ ” 

The concluding chapter of M. About’s book 
points in the same direction. Rumor says he 
was sent to Rome by the Emperor Napoleon. 
His letters were published in the Moniteur till 
outcry from the Papal Government caused their 
suppression. One could scarcely be surprised 
at any turn of events. 


Arrested on Suspicion in Monroe County. 
Union, Monrog Co., Va., 
November 19, 1859. 
Toa the Editors of the Enquirer ; 

There was arrested in this village this after- 
noon a very suspicious looking fellow, When 
first interrogated, he gave as his name “ Geo. 
W, Smith,” and said that he was a pedlar, al- 
though he had no goods in his possession. 
Afier his arrest, ke said that his name was 
“Nicholas Mitchell,” and that he was from 
Baltimore, and on his way to Wheeling. He 
says that he was at Harper's Ferry two or three 
weeks ago, and came from that point directly 
up the Valley of Virginia to Botetourt county. 
It was thought proper here to lodge him in jail 
until it could & ascertained who he is, and 
what he has been about, and is now after. 
This point is certainly not on any known route 
between Baltimore and Wheel ng. The fellow 
has but one arm, his right arm having been 
taken off near the shoulder; he says that he 
lost it in the Mexican war, that in that war he 
belonged to the fifth regiment of Indiana vol- 
unteers. He is about five feet and ten inches in 
height, has dark hair and eyes, He is evident- 
ly'a Yankee, from his peculiar accent, and has 
the appearance of being ready for anything 
desperate or disreputable. He may have been 
engaged in the amiable business of shooting 
quiet citizens at the polls in Baltimore at the 
late election, or in the equally exciting occupa- 
tion of enticing negroes off upon the under- 
ground railroad. Atany rate, we shall be glad 
to have him passed round a little while by the 
press, in order that we may find out whether 
he is a proper person to be at large. Be good 
enough, therefore, to publish this note. 

Very respectfully, &c., 

A Cyrcaco IRISHMAN HELD AS 4 FUGITIVE 
Siave.—-This week, a man of dark complexion, 
straight black hair, black whiskers and mus- 
tache, with the characteristic Irish brogue, was 
arrested and brought to Olney, on the enor- 
mous charge of being a fugitive slave. His 
captors took him to the jail for the purpose of 
securing him, but Fred Johns did not feel safe 
in putting him in the lockup without some bet- 
ter authority than his captors were able to pro- 
duce, and they were reduged to the inconve- 
nience of keeping personal watch aver him, 
which created some little curiosity among our 
citizens to know something of the fellow, con- 
cerning his history. In conversation with him, 
he informed us that he was a native of Ireland, 
and had been twelve years in America, and the 
last year had been in Chicago. He gave his 
name as Thomas Leary. Hon. M. O’Kean was 
present, and gave it as his opinion that he was 
an Irishman of inferior intelligence, We en- 
deayored to prevail upon his captors to release 
him, when they, in a very decisive manner, 
gave us to understand that, when they received 
the reward that they claimed was offered for 
his apprehension, they would do so. Seeing 
their determination to run him off, a petition 
was drawn up, praying Hon. A. Kitchell for 
writ of habeas carpus. je was duly served, but be 4 
to the present writing has not been returned, 
We have no dispasition to interfere with the in- 
stitution of Slavery where it exists; hut when 
it comes to this, that men must be hunted down 
in the free State ee it ae time that 
the people rise in the majesty of their strength, 
and "ap doch things shall not be done ; wn 


one, we are sorry that owr country has within 
her borders one man so steeped in moral degra- 
dation as to voluntarily attempt to arrest a man 
because he happened to be a little dark, and 
tgp tg” yt - 
telligence, fo im jnto perpe . 
age.— Olney { y Nov. 25, 

“Notice to Qypit.”—The Columbus (Ga.) 
Sun mentions the arrest in that city of William 
Scott, a member of a firm of New York mer- 
chants. An open expression of sym for 
“old Brown,” and the possession of 
incendiary sermons were the occasion of the 
arrest. He received “notice to quit,” and took 
his departure by the first train, 


THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Halifax, (via Sackville,) Nov. 30.— The 
steamer Europa, from Liverpool, with advices 
to the 19th inst., has arrived. 

The steamers Kangaroo, Ocean Queen, and 
Persia, had arrived out. 

The ratifications of the treaty of peace would 
be exchanged at Zurich on the 31st inst. 

France has issued letters of invitation to the 
proposed European Congress to all the Powers 
who signed the Vienna treaties, and to the three 
Italian rulers. 

The attitude of the English and French press 
is daily becoming more warlike. The London 
Times calls on the Emperor to put an end to 
the suspense. 

The proposed Congress was expected to meet 
at Paris, but no date had been mentioned. 

The London Society of Arts has inaugurated 
& movement for a great exhibition, to take place 
in 1862, 

The Paris Bourse closed steady at 69f. 95c. 

The Emperor Napoleon is opposed to Cheva- 
lier Buoncampagnie assuming the regency of 
Ceniral Italy. 

It was reported that Garabaldi had resigned 
the command of the army of Central Italy, and 
joined the Sardinian army. 

Halifax, Dec. 1.—The Europa touched at 
Queeustown on the 20th, and thence we have a 
few hours later than her regular date. 

The ship Cora, Linn, from New York for the 
Clyde, stranded near Rathlin on the 15th, but 
al on the following day, and reached the 

yde, 

A Paris telegram in the London Post says 
the invitation to the Powers to send representa- 
tives to the European Congress includes France, 
Great Britian, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, Sweden, Sardinia, Rome, and Naples. 

It was reported that Cardinal Antonelli would 
represent the Pope. 

The London 7'imes, in speculating upon the 
San Juan affair, enlarges upon the general con- 
viction that war with the United States is im- 
possible, urges the importance of the island to 
England, and the impossibility of its surrender 
unless some very different title be brought for- 
ward from any yet seen, and concludes by ex- 
pressing satisfaction that the right to the island 
will be fully argued at Washington and Lon- 
don, while the state of affairs on the spot will 
remain in statu quo. 

Mr. Lever had again offered to charter the 
steamer Great Eastern, but was refused. 

The British Governmeut has resolved to es- 
ablish an inland arsenal, in addition to that at- 
Woolwich. 

The Times has a disquieting articles about 
the relations between England and France, It 
complains that the French press is fomenting 
guimosities against England, while the French 
army is taught to look on a war with England 
as not remote, while no serious questions are at 
issue, 

Shanghai advices to October 6th had been 
received. ‘The Chinese Government has repa- 
diated the treaty made with the United States, 
by refusing to open the ports of Sanutopha and 
Tainau, as stipulated in that instrument. 

Paris, Saturday.—No formal invitation to 
attend the European Congress. Instructions 
have been given to arrange the preliminary 
conditions with Lord John Russell. 

Austria and Italy have both protested against 
the Regency of Central Italy. 

The French Prefects are instructed to invite 
the French journals to be more circumspect in 
the language they employ towards England. 

The rentes closed to day at G9f. 8c. 

The latest accounts say that Chevalier Buon- 
campagnie would tender his resignation of the 
= t» the Sardinian Government. 

aribaldi is said to have been named as 
Lient. General of the Sardinian army. 

Two British war steamers had succeeded in 
bringing off three huadred and fifty Christians 
from the small ports of Morocco. A general 
massacre of fugitives was feared. 

A Spanish army of 40,000 men was expected 
to land in Morocco early in December. 

COMMERCIAL. 

Liverpool Cotton Market.—Sales of the week 
44,000 bales. Lower qualities have declined, 
and holders are pressing into market. Fair 
and middling qualities have improved. The 
market closed dull. 

Liverpool Provisions Market.—Beef aud park 
closed dyll. Bacon closed quiet, Lard steady 
at 58 (@ 47s, 

Liverpool Produce Market,—Sugar is firm. 
Coffee dull, Rice is firm. Rosin is steady at 
4 @ 4s. 4d. Spirits turpentine is heavy. 

London Markets.—The money market closed 
generally unchanged. Consols 95% for money, 
and 96 for account. Bullion in the Bank of 
England has increased £30,000 sterling. 

Breadstuffs. Wheat closed with an advanc- 
ing tendency. Prices have advanced] (@ 2s. 
per quarter. Flour 23 (@ 26s. Sugar is firm 
at an advance of 6d. (q@ Ls. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER City oF MANCHES- 
TER.—New York, Dec. 5.—The steamer City of 
Manchester, from Glasgow via Queenstown on 
the 20th ult., bringing London advices of the 
19th, has arrived. Her advices have generally 
been anticipated, 

A dispatch from London on the 19th says the 
departure of the Spanish troops for Morocco had 
been delayed in consequence of the war mate- 
rial not being ready. 

The Bombay mails had arrived. 

The Tuscan deputation to the King of Sar- 
dinia had arrived at Genoa, to protest against 
the appointment of Chevalier Buoncompagni 
as Regent of Central Italy. 

Garibaldi had tendered his resignation to the 
King of Sardinia, and would not return to Cen- 
tral Italy. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


A Sovruern Conrepveracy Proposan.—Co- 
lumbia, Dec. 1.—Resolutions were offered in the 
House of Representatives yesterday, looking to 
the establishment of a Southern Confederacy, as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the State of South Carolina is 
ready to enter, together with the other slave- 
holding States, or such as desire present action, 
into the formation of a Southern Confederacy. 

Resolved, That the Governor forward the res- 
olution to the Southern Executives. 

Another resolution was offered, asking for of- 
ficial information as to the condition of the State 
arsenals, the amount of arms and ammunition 
in the same, and the number of men enrolled, 
the style of arms, etc. 


Tae Bargue Wanperer Stave Trape Tri- 
ais.— Savannah, Dec. |.—The grand jury yes- 
terday ignored the bill against Rajesta and 
Aquiera for participation in the Wanderer af- 
fair. It is understood the District Attorney 
will enter a nolle pros. to the other indictments 
against the same parties. 


The South Carolina Legislature met on Mon- 
day. The Governor's message is chiefly on the 
subject of State affairs. He, however, recom- 
mends, in case of the election of a Republican 
President, co operation with the South in de- 
fence of Southern institutions. 


Henry Cowing, said to be the inventor of the 
steam plough, was arrested in Hanover county, 
Va., on Friday, for tampering with slaves, but 
from the want of white testimony was not 
proved guilty. 

Poolesville, Md., Dec, 1.—A man waa arreat- 
ed here on Monday evening last under sus- 

icious circumstances, and after examination 

fore Justice Lannau, was committed to jail, 
but unfortunately, before the commitment was 
placed in the constable’s hands, (and it is feared 
through the assistance of sympathizers,) he 
eluded the officer and made his escape. From 
subsequent developments, taken ip connectian 
with what was elicited on his examination, and 
with statements in Cook's confession~in rela- 
tion to him, there is hardly a doubt but that 
the arrested man is Richard Realf, desoribed 
as Secretary of State, under the Provisional 
Gavernment of Old Brown, lately arrived feom 
England, and on his way (under an assumed 
name) to Charlestown. It is earnestly hoped 
the party in pursuit may succeed in getting 
him again, - At the time of arrest, Cook's con- 
fession had not pence here, ser Se was re- 
garded as only one of the many who it wag sy 
moe would be wending thei; way 8 

pen ak jn yiew af qu attempt at rescying 
the condemped Fe 

The supposed culpa is about 28 years old, 
i eli build, but bas on a number of ex- 


tra under-clothes to increase hia apparent size ; 
he is about § feet 8 inches high, light hair, fair 
complexion, and keen, restless eyes ; he speaks 
very fluently, and uses fine language, exceed- 
ly cool and collected wheu under examinati 
and very ready to meet all questions 

he is i He is 


well 





4 mines of Guilford, N. C. These mines have been 








ed his views relating to Slavery since having 
opportunities of becoming familiar with the 
institution. From appearances, he was doubt- 
less raised in easy circumstances and in the 
u walks of life, but shows plainly an in- 
dulgence in a reckless, daring life. He wore 
a leaden mixed cassimere suit, and fashionable 
low-crown drab hat. He came from the di- 
rection of Washington city, and has been since 
seen going that way.— Cor. Baltimore Sun. 


Suprosep Arrest oF THE INsuRGENT Rear. 
Washington, Dec, 2.—A man answering Cook's 
description of Real‘, the Secretary of State in 
John Brown’s Provisional Government, was 
recently at Poolesville, Md., but while 
the commitment was being written he escaped. 
Yesterday, he was arrested at Alexandria, and 
held for a farther examination. He had pre- 
viously visited Washington, and from his actions 
here excited the belief that he was an itinerant 
swindler. 


Boston, Dec. 2.—Both houses of the State 
Legislature to day voted down the resolutions 
offered yesterday to adjourn, in consequence of 
Capt. Brown's execution. 


The Richmond Dispatch denounces the Bal- 
timore M. E. Conference as an Anti-Slavery 
organization. 


Brown in GeorGta—ABo.itionist Tarrep 
AND Featuerep.— Savannah, Dec. 2.— Mr. Fish, 
a shoemaker, and a resident of this city for 
several years, but born in Massachusetts, has 
been tarred and feathered for expressing aboli- 
tion sentiments. 

“ Brown” at Syracuse.—Syracuse, N. Y., 
Dec. 2.—The City Hall was densely packed with 
citizens this evening, who listened for over three 
hours to stirring and eloquent speeches, ex- 
pressing sympathy for John Brown and his 
family, 

Strong resolutions were adopted and a Com- 
mittee on Funds appointed. A large amount 
of money was contributed for the relief of 
Brown's family. 

The City Hall bell was tolled sixty-three 
times, the strokes corresponding with Brown's 
age. 

The sympathy for Brown and bis family is 
very strong here. 


One Hunprep Guys ww ALbany.—Albany, 
Dec. 2.—One hundred minute guns were fired 
to-day, commencing at half-past twelve o'clock, 
in commemoration of the, execution of John 
Brown, for murder and insurrection at Harper's 
Ferry. 

Prayers 1n Paitapeipnia.—Philadelphia, 
Dec, 2.—A meeting assembled in the National 
Hall this morning, where there was an over- 
flowing attendance, to offer prayers for John 
Brown. Rev. Mr. Furniss read a namber of 
letters from Brown. Addresses were delivered 
by Lucretia Mott, Mary Green, and others. 


A portion of the volunteers at Harper's Fer- 
ry will be armed with bowie-knives and revol- 
vers, in addition to their regular arms. These 
weapons are of more value in a hand-to-hand 
fight than any others known in warfare.— Rich- 
mond Enquirer, 

Attemprep Srampepe.— There were six 
slaves lodged in jail at Cambridge, Md., last 
Monday—tive belonging to Captain TI’. H. Webb, 
and one to James Waddell, Esq. They were 
detected in making a attempt to run away. 


Tue Correr Mixes or Norra Carouina.— 
A company of gentlemen from Baltimore and 
New York passed through Portsmouth on 
Wednesday morning, en route for the copper 


in operation about six months, and are said to be 
pertectly successful. The ore, which amounts 
to about eighteen tons per week, at this time is 
sent into Portsmouth, via the Seaboard rail 
road, and thence shipped by bay route to Balti- 
more, where it is melted and prepared for 
market.— Norfolk Day Book, 

TrovusLe tN Utan.—The Mormons are ma- 
king a determined resistance to the authority 
af the Federal courts, They are creating courts 
of their own, with concurrent jurisdiction, and 
giving to the Probate Courts common-law and 
chancery jurisdiction. 

Texas Sueer Farms.—There is a continued 
steady feeling in favor of making Texas one of 
the greatest wool-producing States in the 
Union. Mexican ewes are purchased at low 
prices, and crossed with males of the best breed 
in the older wool-growing States. 


Tue Minnesota Senavorsnir.—The St. An- 
thony News advocates the election of F. EK. R. 
Cornell, Esq., of that place, to the seat in the 
U.S. Senate made vacant by the expiration of 
| Gen. Shields’s term of office. The Hon, D, 8, 
Norton, of Winona, is also spoken of in that 
connection, 


A Buioopruirsty Lerrer.—Mahala Doyle, 

widow of one of the Kansas enemies of Brown, 
has sent the condemned prisoner a savage let- 
ter, dated Chattanooga, Tennessee, November 
20th, concluding with the following postscript, 
which, like most women’s postscripts, contains 
the only important thing in the letter. 
“N. B. My son, John Doyle, whose life I 
begged of you, is now grown up, and js very 
desirous to be at Charlestown on the day of your 
execution ; would certainly be there if his meaus 
would permit it, that he might adjust the rope 
| around your neck, if Governor Wise would per- 
mit.” 

A party of chivalrous gentlemen at once sub 
scribed the amount, but the letter being detain- 
ed, it was ascertained young Doyle could not 
arrive in time, 


a 
MARKETS. 
Carefully prepared to Monday, Dec. §, 1889. 


BALTIMORE MARKET, 
Flour and Meal.—Howard Street super at 
$5.37}, and 300 bbls. do. extra at $5.874 per 
bbl. No sales of Ohio super reported ; held at 
$5.373; City Mills we quote at 5 (@ $5.12) 
per bbl. We quote extra at 5,62) (@ $5.75 
for Ohio, 5.75 (@ $6 for Howard Street, and 
5.874 (@ $6.123 per bbl. for City Mills. For 
corn meal there is a very limited demand 
at $3.75 for City Mills, and 4 (@ $4.25 per bbl. 
for Brandywine. Rye flour is selling to 4 fair 
extent at 4.374 (@ $4.50 per bbl,, as before 
quoted. 
Grain.—The offerings of wheat on ’change 
this morning were quite limited, not exceeding 
5,000 bushels, and prices were steady at our 
previous range, viz: 1.12 (@ $1.30 for common 
to fair white, 1.35 (@ $1.42 for good to prime, 
and 1.43 (@, $1.46 per bushel for choice; red 
sold at 1.22 (@ $1.28 for fair to prime. Of corn, 
some 10,000 bushels offered, and new white and 
yellow sold at 65 (@ 75 cts., ald white at 81 (@ 
83 cts., and do, yellaw at 82 (@ 84 cts. per bushel. 
Of oats, 2,500 bushels offered, and Maryland 
and Virginia sold at 38 (@ 41 ets., and Penn- 
sylvania at 42(@ 45 cts. per bushel. Of rye, 
300 bushels offered, and Maryland and Virginia 
sold at 85 cts. per bushel; we quote Pennsyl- 
vania at 93 (@) 95 ets. per bushel. 
Provisions.—There is a fair demand for bacon 
at previous prices. Pork.—We notice a sale 
of 1,000 bbls. new Western mess, to arrive 
next week, an private terms, but supposed at 
$16.75; we quote old Western mess, on the spot, 
at 15.75(@ $16, prime at 11(@ $11.25, and 
do. rump at $11 per bbl. Bulk meat held at 
7 (@ 7} ets. for shoulders, and 8} cts. for sides, 
to arrive—no sales reported today. Bacon, — 
Sales of old at 82 (@ 10} cts., and new at ah@ 
10 cts. per Ib. for shoulders and sides, in job- 
bing lots ; also, lots hams at 11 (@ 124 
cts, per lh. Lani-We — prime new at 
104 (@ 10% cts. ; butchers’ 10} (@ 104 cts. ; and 
retined 13 (@ 13} cta. per Ih, 


NEW YORK MARKET. 

Flour firm ; sales of 16,500 bbls. Southern 
at 5.65 (@ $5.75, Wheat is firm; sales of 36,000 
bushels. Western at 1.43 (@ $1.50, and Mil- 
waukee club $1.18. Corn firm, sales of 13,000 
bushels, supply scarce ; new white 83 cts. Pork 
‘losed buoyant ; mess 16.25 @ $16.50. Lard is 
steady at 10} (@ 103 ets, 


— 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 
Flour is firm. Wheat is active; sales of red 
1.32 @ 1.33; white 1.40 @ $1.43. Corn is 
firm ; sales of 6,000 bushels, new yellow 78 (@ 
80 cts. Cats are wii BL bet Pro- 
visions are unchanged. Pork 16(@ $16.25 for 


CINCINNATI MARKET: 





well ea admits he was raised a thor- 
ough Abolitionist, but professes to have chang. 


eee — — 


saleg at 6.15 (@ 6.40 for present delivery. The 
sale of one lot is reported at $6.50 ; delivery 
next week. Receipts to-day 6,000 hogs. 


THE NATIONAL ERA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Vol. XIV. January, 1860. 


The National Era is a Political, Literary, 
and Family Newspaper. It is an uncompro- 
mising opponent of Slavery and the Slave 
Power, an advocate of Personal, Civil, and 
Religious Liberty, and the friend of the Home- 
a Bill, and all measures calculated to give 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, 
and political weight. Regarding Slavery and 
the issues involved in it as the Great Political 
Question of the day, it has su and will 
continue to support the Republican Party, so 
long as it shall be true to Freedom. In prin- 
_ and policy the Hra will continue to be, in 
all respects, what it has always been. The 
melancholy event which transferred its respon- 
sibilities to the present proprietor, will make no 
change in its character. 

The National Era presents a weekly sum- 
mary of General News and Political Intelli- 
gence, keeps an accurate record of the pro- 
ceedings of Mr in. and is the repository of 
a large portion of the most important Speeches 
delivered in that body. Mr. D. R. Gooptor, 
for a long time a contributor, and known to you 
since last January as Assistant Editor, will 
have charge of the Political Department, as- 
sisted by other able writers. The Literary Mis- 
cellany, chiefly original, is supplied by some of 
the best writers of the country. 

In the midst of a community hostile or indif- 


thirteen years labored for the establishment of 
the principles upon which the Republican Par- 
ty is founded. 


cendiary appeals are again made for its sup- 
pression by mob violence, that it should be 
vigorously sustained, and that the seat of Gov- 
ernment should not be surrendered to Pro-Sla- 
very influences. The terms of the Hra are as 
liberal as can possibly be afforded by any pa- 
per published in this city, relying upon its sub- 
scription list alone for support. 


TERMS. 
Single copy, one year - 
Three copies, one year 
Ten copies, one year 
Single copy, six months 
Five copies, six months 
Ten copies, six months 


Rae Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making up toa copy for six months ; 
a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
Sor the People. 
When a Club of subscribers has been forward- 
ed, additions may be made to it on the same 
terms. It is not necessary that the subscribers 
to a Club should receive their papers at the 
same post oftice. 


gas- A Club may be made of either new or 
old subscribers. 
bey” Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore ; smaller amounts in gold, or in the 
notes of solvent banks. 


Address M. L. Baiey, Proprietor National 
Era, Washington, D. C. 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
rHE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 


PROSPECTUS 
THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 


As an indication of the popularity of the Ledger, we 
need only state the simple fact, that its circulation is 
larger than thatof any other TEN literary papers in the 
country. Its great succers is owing to the facts that its 
proprietor secvres the best writers in the country, and 
“pares no expense in getting up the Best Family Paper— 
a paper of high moral tone. Whe exalted reputation of 
its Coo ributors, the practical and invariably pure and 
healthy character of all its arueles, the care whieh is 
taken that not even ane offensive word shall appear in iis 
columns, and the sapenoriny Of Ite tates an bKereher, 
have gained forthe New York Ledger a position that no 
literary paper has ever before reached. We feel and al- 
ways have felt, since the Ledger attained its immeuse cir 
culation, that a heavy responsibility rests upon us, and 
have endeavored to discharge that respousibility conse. 
entious ly, feeling confident that ulumately we should re- 
ceive the thanks of thou-ands and teus of thousands of 
families 
As to the future, we are at a loss what to say. We 
preter to perform rather than to promise. What we have 
heretofore done is known to our readers; they know 
whatthe Ledger has veen, and is now, and must there- 
from judge woatit will be hereafter. We ean only say 
that among the regular contributors to the Ledger are 
EDWARD EVERETT, WC. BRYANT, 
CHAR: ES DICKENS, GEORGE P MORRIS, 
PAUL MORPHY, N. P. WILLIS, 
Hon H. J. RAYMOND, ANNA CORA RITCHIE, 
GEORG« D. PRENTICE, FANNY FERN, 

JOMUN G SAXE, MKS. SIGOURNEY, 
SY!LVANUS COBB. Jun, MKS. SOUTHWORSH, 
EMERSON BENNETDY?, MAKION “ ARLAND, 
WM. KOSS WALLACE, ALICE CARY, 
CARLOS VD. STUART, EMMA A. BROWNE, 
COL. W. B. DUNLAP, SALLIE. M. BRYAwW, 
and many eminent Lawyers, Clergymen, Professors in 
Colleges, and others, who write tor the Ledger anav- 
ymously; and that our compleie arrangements are euch 
that the current expe..ses of the Ledger are now, and will 
constant y be, at the rate of over three Aundred thousand 
dollars per annum. 

Facts like these cayry with them more weight than any 
comments that could be made, and comments will there- 
fare be d spensed with. As we have already intimated, 
we shail leave promising to those who prefer to expend 
their force in that way, and content ourselves with doing 
what we can to make the Ledger the most interesting and 
instructive Family Paper in the world, 

The New York Ledger is published every Saterday, and 
sold at all the news offices in every city and town 
throughout the country, and i¢ mailed to eubseribers at 
two dollaré per annum; two copies are sent for three 
ad llars. Any pérson obt#jning eight subscribers at $1 50 
each, (which 1s our lowest club rate,) and sending us 
$12, will he enutled to one copy free. Terms invariably 
in advance, 

{]>~ the postage on the Ledger toany part of the United 
Stutes, paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office 
where it is received,is only twenty-six cents a year 
Canada subscribers must each send us twenty-six cents 
in addition to the subscription price of the Ledger, to pay 
the American postage. 

i] > Subscribers must write their addresses, including 
the name of the place, county, and State, in which they 
reside, in a plain hand, so as ty avoid mistakes. 

7 No subscrip'iqns are wanted from cities, large 
Villages, or other places where news offices are perma- 
nently catablished 

iy All communications must be addressed, postage 


paid, to 
ROBERT BONNER, 
Proprie or of the New York Ledger, 


675 No. 48 Aun street, New York 


‘CBARLES fH. BRAINARD, | 


PRINT PUBLISHER AND LITHOGRAPHER, 
322 Washington 8(seet, Boston. 


LITH GRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


Drawn in the tuchest style of the art. by eminent artists 
and every descciption of Lithography executed in te 
best style, ard o 1 reasonable terms. 

The following portraits are included among those al- 
ready issued : 

Charles Summer, — - Weg bee -$ 
Theodore Parker, - - : . . 
Salmon P. Chase, - 


Gamaliel Bailey, - 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

William H. Seward, 

Nathaniel P. Banks, 

Stephen A. Douglas, - . 

° n P. Hale, - . - : . 
nary W. Longfellow, - - - - 

Soha Sherman gre 

Rev. Charles Lowell, D.D, - -  - 


eA R. GIDDINGS, with extract from a speech, 
WD cents 

CHARLES SUMNER, with closi of hie 
last speech in the U.S. Senate, 50 conte en 


ce CHAMPIONS OF FREEDOM. 

ner, Jonn P. Hale, Horace Greeley, Salmon F Coase, 
Wi liam H. Seward, John G. Whituer, and Henry Ward 
Beecher. Price, $1 50. 

HERALDS OF FREEDOM. 

to the above, con 
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A companion pri 
traits ot William 
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ferent to its objects, the National Era has for | 


It is certainly important on the | 
eve of a Presidential Campaign, and when in- | 


Ten copies, « - <7? <a 
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LEONARD SCOTT & CO’S 
THE BRITISH REVIEWS 
BLACKWO00D'S MAGAZINE. 


BONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue w 
L publish the following leading British’ Periodics!:, 


1. The London y, (Conservative.) 
2. The Review ,( Whig.) 
3. The North Review, (Free Charch.) 


4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Black wood's Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory ) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great polit - 
eal parties of Great Britain—W hig, Tory, and Radical- - 
bat pouties forms only one feature of their character. Aa 
Organs of the most profound writers on Serence, Litera - 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ev: ¢ 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being oor - 
sidered indispensabie to the scholar and the professionn| 
man, while to the intel t reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and calisfactory record of the cur- 
rent literature of the day, throughout the world, than cen 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of ADVANCES SHEETS from the Britis 
publishers gives additional value to theese Keprints, ae- 
much as they can now be placed in the hands of §eb«~ 
scribers about as soon as the original editions. 

TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, per annuum - - 

For any two of the four Reviews, “ ~ e 

For any three of the four Reviews « . 

For all four ef the Reviews, “ m 

For Black wood’s Magazine, = - 

For Blact wood and one Review, 

For Black wooed and two Reviews, “ 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, © 

For Biackwood and the four Reviews, - te 

Payments to be made in all cusesin advance. Money 
current in the State where issued will be received at par. 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works, Thus 
Four copies of Blackwood,or of one Review, wii! be 
sent to one addrers for #9; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Biackwood for $90; and so on. 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal cities and towna, these works will 
| be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
i mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be 
| but twenty-four cents a year for “Blackwood,” and but 
| fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N.B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodica's 
| above named is $31 per annum. 
OUR REPRINTS versus ECLECTICS, &c. 
| As we have for oy | years been paying mere than 
83,000 annually to the British Publishers for the matter 
furnished in these Periodicals, thus virtualy oecomine 
coparners with them in the profits of the Reprints, we 
trust the public will consider this in bestowing their pe 
tronage, and give us the preference over Eelectic and other 
patchwork pubheations, whether monthly or weekly, 
which now extract so liberally from our works, and pay 
nothing either to the Foreign Publishers or to us for the 
same. As to cheapness, nobody can complain of payin 
| 10 @ year for the four leading British Reviews an 
Black wood'’s Magnzine; and by taking these works en 
tire, subscribers are not obliged to be guided by otbera in 
the choice of the articles tuey may desire to read More 
over, taking into consideration the etyle in whieh one 
Reprints are published, anu their acknowledged fidelity 
to the original editions, and also the advantage of an 
early issue by means of the advance sheeis our serios 
wii! be found as cheap as any of the competing publica 
tions to which we have alluded. 

Remittances for any of the above publications should 

always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


No 54 Gold atreet, New York 


MISS POLK’S 


BOARDING HOUSE, 


For Permanent and Transient Boarders, 





Pa) 





No. 447 Penn. av., two squares from Capitol 
Grounds, Washington, D. C. 


METALLIC DECLARATION OF INDE. 
PENDENCE, 


IVE HUNDRED DOLLARS can be made in one 
4 month in Washington by selling the Metallic Dee- 
laration of Independence, it being the most perfeet gem 
ofartever produced in this country Kvery member of 
Congress, most visiters and residents, will purchase a 
copy. The copyright for the District, together with con- 
tract for furnisning 1,000 to 10,000 copies, may be hed «t 
a price that will yield over two hundred per cent. profit 
and yet be solid sv low that the purchaser will wonder 
how it is possible to prodace them at euch price 

Address 


WILLIAM BUSHNELL, 


674 Easton Cennsyivania 


i BIGE LOW 
PROCURES PATENTS, 


And transacts all other Patent Office business 


AZA ARNOLD, 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, 


Furnishes Drawings, Specifications, Caveats, procures 
Patents, and attends to all basiness usually done with 
the Patent Office. Having constant aecees to the models 
drawings, and records, of the Office, procures copies of 
documents, and other information, when required. by 
long experience in the business and promp aitention, he 
is eonfide at of giving general satiefaction. 

Office, 441 Sixth street, Washington, D.C 

REFKRENCES : 

Hon. C. Mason, late Conunisioner of Patents 

Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, U. &. Senate. 

Hon. H. B. Anthony, U 8. Senate 

Hon. C. T. James, U. 8. Senate 

Moen IJobn Sherman, M,C, 


J. BAUMGARTEN, 

499 Seventh st., opposite Odd Fellows Hall. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
NGRAVER AND DESIGNER IN GENERAL 
Inventor and Manufaeturer of the New Improved 

Seal Presses, Watch-case Engraver, Wood Kngraver, 
Music Puncher, Stencil Cutter, Copper-piate Fmgraver, 
and adengmphe is prepared to execute Engravings on 
any metal—on old, silver, brass, copper, steel, Ac. in a 
manner as workmanlike aa by any other Ketablichment 
in tie United States. The subecribet feels confident that 
all orders intrusted to him will give peciect satiefacuon, 
or no charges made. 
eSal Pressea, Official Hand and Block Seale, Wateb 
ease Kngraver, Wood Engraver, Muse Puncher, Stene!! 
Cu ter, Canperplate Fagraver, Lithoeranher, &e. Rls 





BOOK BINDING AND BLANK BOOK 
MANUFACTURING. 

HE watersiqued is prepared to estimate for book 
meking in all ite branches; ineluding Printing 

Stereotyping, snd Minding, at prices as low as the lowest 

By an improvement in Stereotyping, patented by Wil 

liam Bianchard, of this city, he is enabled to stereotype 

boo«s, pamphiets, &e , as low as any in the couniry 


Address ‘4 
GEORGE P. GOFF, 
453 Washington,DC 


THE WESTCHESTER ACADEMY, 
At Westchester, Pennsy!vania, will resame the Caties 
of the Winter Term (full five months) on the latof No- 
vember next. System of imstraction thorough and pra 
tical. Course of studies varied and extensive, Number 
of students from seventy to ninety per session, under the 
charge of nine teachers, including the Principal. For 


tal > ly 
oes nee OT Ww. F. WYERS, A. M. 


Weaebester, Penn 
THE EVENING POST, 
The Oldest Democratic Republican Journal 
in the City of New York, 
Now in the fifty-ninth year of ils existence, combines all 
the essential e' ements of A Complete Family Newspaper 
Is devoted to the eupport of the Democretie Republican 
Party when it us tight, and of Democratic Principles a! 
ways. Is the uncompromising advocate of Free Seil, 
Free Labor, Free Speech; « Strict Construction of the 
Constitation, and an Economical Administration of the 
Government 
Tha Daily Evening Post, whieh is printed on a large 
fo'io sheet, contains a fall account of the oecurrences of 
the day, th- latest foreign intelligence —exclusive corms 
pondence from Europe—Vublic Documents» of imterest 
and importance, Proceedings of Congress, Popular Lee 
tares, Tales, Poetry, Reviews and Ex'sacts from New 
Books, City News, «pecia), full, and accurate reports of 
Commercial and Financial Afairs. New York Market, 
including Stock and Money Markets, together with the 
Cattle Markets of the country, auc such Foreign Markets 
as are of general intetest. ts ed torial diequiritions are 
always frank, fearless, and independent 
The Semi- Weekly Evening Port contsins al) the read 
ing matter of she Daily Evening Post, and the latest news, 
by telegraphs and mails, up |» the hour of publicanen 
The Weekly Evening Post is edited wi hb especial refer- 
ence to the wants of coantry readers, and besides al! the 
articles of general interest put lished in the Daily Rvemng 
Post, contains a complete digest of the news of the day, 
and an Agricultural Jolumn, devoted to the interest and 
instraction of farmers It contsins Forty Long Colemas 
of reading matier every week. 


TERMS. 

DAILY EVENING POST, 
Single copy for one year, in advance 
Three copies ” “ - 
Singie copy, per month, . . 

SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
is published every Wedursday and Saturday. 
Single copy, one year, in advance . - - 
Two copies, s “ . ° é 
Five copies, “ “ : “ é 


£3.00 


. w.00 
WEEKLY EVENING PORT. 
Is published every Thuredoy. 


oe 
” 


copies, * * : - : 200 
aay loge number at the rate of One Dollar per year 
Subseriptions may commence stany ume Pay a ways 
in advance. Any petron sensing us iwenty or more ea 
seribere will be entutied toan extra copy for hie services | 
ot for ten sutecribers be wil receive 4 capy for six 
months. Wren ac ub of subvert bers has been forward- 
ed, udditions may be made ‘© it ow the same Worms. Tis 
not necessary thal ine tormbers of a clav should reeeive 

it papers at the came post office. Cie"gymen are sup- 

at lowest clab rates. Money muy be forwarded 

our nek n cepies of he Evening Post will be 
nt free to ali who desire it. " 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., 
Office of the Evening Pow, 41 Nacwau 

street, cor. Liberty, New York. 
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